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LORD ROSEBERY LEADING IN LADAS AFTER THE RACE FOR THE DERBY 


‘{t is no figure of speech to say that the reception accorded after the race to Ladas and his jockey, enthadiesth 


as it was, seemed tame by comparison with the hurricane of applause which had 
swept along the corrse as they passed the post, and which was renewed when Lord Rosebery was seen | 


leading Ladas back to the weighing-enclosure, where he was, of course, overwhelmed with 
congiatulations ircm men of al) ranks and clarecs of society. It was a remarkable scene, and one which will long be remembered by those who witnessed it."—Zhe Times, June 7, 1804 
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The Haunted 


author 


ince the gho I nell,” the 
regretfully, ‘‘it is hopeless to 


his first appearance 


recommend 
be the 
forbidden 


audience ; would 


for a stampede. If poisoning wells is 


by the laws of man, one would think that the poisoning of 


ur would come under the same condemnation ; it is, 


ents, what is « a very ‘‘nice question.” 


People are not frightened by news of these slaughterous 


inventions, because they are kept pace with by discoveries 
for the defence. One example, an 
ingenious general selecting hi the attack of 
a battery of this description from those who had colds in 
‘*We dare say 


(they would observe through their noses), 


can imagine, fo 


oldiers for 
their heads you are throwing very nasty 
things at us” 
‘ but the fact is, we can’t smell.” 


Times that nobody 
after it has been 


The diner-out who proposes in the 
shall 


received, in order to give him a chance 


answer an invitation for a week 
of getting a better 
one inthe meantime, has the courage of his opinions. Ie 
must have revealed his name, at all events, to the editcr, 
One is afraid, however, he is not apprehensive about hurt 
ing people's feelings, as he cannot suppose his would-be 
hosts would have any doubt of the cause of his delay 
in accepting their hospitality. When an author does not 
reply at once toa publisher's offer it is not attributed to 
it is generally understood that he is hoping 
There is a fine 


forgetfulness ; 
to get a bigger one from somebody else. 
old story that should contain a reproof for the picker and 
chooser of his dinner invitations. A gentleman who had 
been invited out by A happened to be acquainted with the 
next-door neighbour of his host, B, and on descending 
from his hackney-coach saw a haunch of venison roasting 
at the latter's fire. As he has no expectation of such fare 
at A’s he coolly changes his destination and is welcomed 
by B to * pot luck.” This he believes to be a modest 
phrase for venison, till the banquet appears in the shape of 
some bacon and eggs. It turns out that B’s kitchen range 
was larger than his neighbour's, and A_ had obtained 
permission to get his pitce de résistance cooked there. 


Diners - out nowadays are less impulsive; they are 
understood to keep a ‘ comparative list” of their 
various hosts, which enables them to judge at a glance 
whether it is worth while to accept an invitation. There 
is, first of all, the cook to be considered, and then the com- 
pany, or some people may put it the other way ; then there 
are the claret and the coffee and the cigars, and the 
presence (or absence) of the gentler sex, to be taken into 
the account. It would, in fact, be a complicated business 
but for the ‘‘comparative list,” which indicates by an 
ingenious cipher the advantages and disadvantages peculiar 
to each Amphitryon. Tediousness, produced by too many 
courses, figures, no doubt, among the latter; but this is a 
fault, though common to dinner-parties, not necessarily 
confined to them. Mr. Hay, afterwards Lord Newton, one 
of the judges of the Court of Session, often dined alone, 
not by any means quickly. A client once called on him at 
four o'clock, and, to his surprise, heard from the servant 
that his master was at dinner. ‘‘ Why, I thought he dined 
at five,” said the visitor. ‘* Well, yes, Sir, so he does, but 
this is his yesterlay’s dinner.” The Times dining-out 
correspondent is not, however, quite so particular as he 
would perhaps have us believe, or why should he feel it 
to accept an invita- 


necessary —even after a week's delay 
He reminds me of the 


tion for which he has no liking? 
remark of « certain very much married gentleman who sat 
in the next stall to mine at one of the stupidest plays 
which I ever witnessed: ‘‘Stupid? Well, of course it’s 
stupid, but anything is better than an evening at home.” 





In reading Lord Rosebery’s speech at Eton one cannot 
but be carried away by its force and vivacity; even a man 
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that had not been an Eton boy might be stirred by it; 
attaching to school time 
Americans term it, there is 


when the sentiment 
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to have been at the plac e some years. i= a * 
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and yet I 
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at Eton remember 


he must be very easily pleased ; suppose from 
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at Eton is but brief. It is to be noted, too (though we 
generally forget it), that the happiest days in our school 
on leave .- 


calendar were those we passed away from it, ‘ 


Making every allowance for the occasion, it can scarcely 
fail to strike an observer that the passionate attachment to 
his old n« hool SO grace fully expre ssed by the Pre mile 1 has 
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is the 
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short distance 
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him, it s for nine-and- 


twenty years, which, considering the from 
London to Eton and the facilities for going there, shows 


a little slackness of devotion. 
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a horsey one; 


* rie igh.” ‘I he occurrence of the Derby ope ns everybody's 


be but a We Ish 


indeed, a man with a pony gens rally 


stable-door, and out comes his steed, if it 
pony, for discussion ; 
believes him to be a greater wonder than any horse. ‘‘ Only 
a pony,” he ‘but simply perfect and beyond all 
praise. When shot off his back 
will be disgusted with shooting from any other position. 
And think This is a 
very embarrassing inquiry, for 
your friend got him cheap, he will not like you to say 
* Thirty shillings” ; ‘* Thirty pounds ” 
he will be offensively triumphant and exclaim: ‘ No, Sir, 
It is very difficult, indeed, to please 


Says, 


once you have you 


what do you I paid for him?” 


though it is evident 
whereas if you say 


nor half the money.” 
about that 
observed, absolutely priceless : | 
a man speak of his horse as not being for sale, though he 
indeed, in this 


not, however, it is to be 


don’t think I ever heard 


him pony. It is 


may put a faney price upon it. It is, 
direction that the imagination of the horsey man finds 
vent. It is curious to note the enormous increase 
within the last hundred years of the price of a good 
weight-carrier. Sir Robert Smyth, in a letter to George 
Selwyn, thus describes a bargain of a horse which was to 
‘* Dr. Thistlewaite is dead, and his 
sold by Among 
little bay gelding, with a full long tail, strong enough 
to carry you, the mayor, and all the money you ever 
spent (in elections) at Gloucester together. The doctor, 
whose weight you know, always shot off his back, and the 
keeper killed all the deer from him. I mention these 


circumstances as proofs of his sedateness. He goes fast 


be had in his day: 


horses are to be auction. them a 


enough to carry you close to foxhounds in full chase ; but 
if your affairs do not require such expedition a snail 
would distance him. 
pounds. Peter Bathurst may bid fifteen or twenty pounds 
for him and perhaps others may even bid more.” An animal 
endowed with such virtues would now fetch at least two 
hundred pounds, and, oh Heavens, how his proprietor 
would talk about him! But if horses have gone up in the 
market, how much more jockeys! Fifty years ago five 
hundred guineas was thought a large income for even a 
Derby winner to earn; at the same time no personal 
honour was ever paid to a jockey greater than that to 
Macdonald, the rider of Little Wonder at Epsom : the Queen 
and Prince Albert both witnessed his victory (in 1860) and 
presented him after it with a ‘‘ complimentary whip.” 


He is six years old and cost five 


The dinner given to Mr. George Smith, the proprietor 
of the ‘‘ National Biography,” the other day, by its many 
contributors, is pleasing evidence that the relations between 
author and publisher are not in all cases what they have 
been too commonly represented to be. When a man has 
made a great deal of money by any undertaking, it is 
usual enough to feast him, but this has hardly been the 
motive of the entertainment in question. It has, on the 
contrary, been a recognition of the pluck and perseverance 
with which what is understood to have been a heavy loss 
has been endured for a series of years, in carrying out a 
work of great public utility. The thing has been attempted 
more than once. There have been National Biographies 
that have died almost in infancy; one as early as C, the 
big D being contributed solely by the proprietor (when 
Few, I believe, have ever 
middle Thirteen is a large family 
to support, and when he knows there are thirteen 
more (the other half of the alphabet) to come, it is 
no wonder that Paterfamilias should feel 
That due praise has been given in the proper quarter is 
always a matter for congratulation, and still more so, as 
in this case, when those who have awarded it are the best 
judges of the difficulties that have been surmounted. But, 
independently of the immediate object of the banquet in 
question, it is to be hoped that its occurrence will be the 
means of a better understanding between authors and 
publishers generally. It proves that the lion and the 
lamb can lie down together without the latter being 
inside, for here there were a hundred lambs, and none 
of them missing. 
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One cannot but think that much of the ill-feeling 
between the two classes in question has been caused by bad 
language on the one part and irritation on the other. 
There is no doubt that in old times authors were treated in 
a very high-handed manner by their employers; but it was 
despotism tempered by epigram. Everybody remembers 
that it was said, ‘‘ Now, Barabbas was a publisher ” ; and 
its utterance did not improve matters: you may just as 
well hang a dog as give him a bad name, and the dog says 


This 


indeed some authors seem to 


he may just as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb. 
is but human nature, though 
have considered their publishers as scarcely belonging to it. 
In those days authors did not give publishers dinners; they 
had often no dinner for themselves, and hunger sharpened 
their wits against their natural enemies. Even in these 
times, and without that incentive, they are sometimes very 
bitter. They seem to be surprised if, when dealing with 
‘enterprising firms” of whom they know nothing except 
by advertisement, they get cheated. If they employed a 
lawyer with no better introduction, do they suppose they 
would fare better? They complain indeed that the better 
class of publishers will not bring out their works, so that 
they are driven to employ outsiders: they might just as 
well say that they are driven to the pettifoggers because 
the respectable lawyers will not undertake their cases 


Some years ago there was a sharp controversy as to the 
obligation of a publisher who had made an unexpectedly 
large sum by a work to give a portion of his gains to the 
author. It was contended that if a man bought a picture 
of a young artist whose subsequent reputation enabled him 
to sell it for a high price, he was not bound to make a 
present to him, and that the case of the purchasers was 
that as no author returned 
had caused his publisher to suffer, 


identical; moreover, ever 
any of the 
there was no reciprocity; and these arguments on the 
prevailed with at all non - literary 
world. It was the first time, perhaps, the publisher ever 
scored as regarded the public, who had hitherto only heard 
the ex parte statements on the other side, plead:d by wits 
and poets who had already won its ear; and yet, if persons 
really acquainted with the subject had been subpoenaed, 
and especially if the litigants had been less actuated by 
pride and antagonism, it would have been shown that there 


loss he 


whole events the 


was no general foundation for the quarrel on either side. 
The case of large unexpected sums arising from a publica- 
tion is not very common, but I know more than one firm 
that is in the habit of taking them into the account and 
returning a very handsome proportion of them—some- 
hundreds of to the author ; 
chiefly perhaps because they have 


times pounds and 
though it is not usual 
less money to spare—I have known authors to recoup so 
far as they were able the loss incurred by their publishers. 
When they have not money I have even known them offer the 
copyright of a new book gratuitously for the same purpose. 
If these things were known—though of course there is a 
difficulty, from the delicate nature of the case, in revealing 
them—the relations between author and publisher would 
probably be far more genial. 


many 


‘*A Beautiful World” is the attractive title of a periodical 
published by ‘‘ The Society for Checking the Abuses of 
Public Advertising.” Asa rule, its proposals are moderate. 
The vast wilderness of bricks and mortar called London is 
hardly worth a blow from its defenders, and they seem 
more or less to admit the fact. After all, the advertise- 
ments on our railway stations are not more depressing than 
their blank walls would be. If they were only distributed 
with a little more eye to effect, there would not be much to 
complain about: only there must be no sky signs. But 
in the country the circumstances are wholly different : there 
are other things besides blank walls to look at, and when we 
arrive at our station we like to know it, and not to have 
it confused with somebody’s mustard, or pills, or tea. No 
hoardings, save of a temporary nature, should ever be per- 
mitted to shut out what is picturesque. The beauties of 
Durham are, we are told, now hidden from the visitor by 
the gigantic advertisements of local tradesmen, and even 
still more offensive is the placarding of our fields and 
woods. We go into the country for our health, and hope 
to derive benefit from its beauty and freshness; but we do 
not require medicines to be recommended to us at every 
turn. The suggestion of our present crusaders is an excel- 
lent one—namely, that placards should be taxed according to 
their size ; the rates to be increased by a sort of arithmetical 
progression, so that very large hoardings would be treated 
like millionaires under the new death duties. It would bea 
good plan to tax them in an inverse ratio to the extent of 
the surrounding population, so that if the solitude of a 
beautiful but secluded spot is invaded the advertiser would 
have to pay in proportion. At the same time I confess I 
have some sympathy with a remark made, when inter- 
viewed, by one of the chief offenders in this way: ‘‘ You 
abuse our placards, but have not a word to say against 
those owners of estates in picturesque parts of the country 
who surround their domains with a high wall that shuts 
out the landscape from the eye of the passer-by.” The 
rejoinder of the interviewer that ‘‘a grey wall covered with 
lichen is a very different thing from a staring advertise- 
ment” strikes one as rather feeble; it may be different in 
degree, but it is an example of the same selfishness and 
indifference to the public welfare. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
BY THE MACE, 

Why does Mr. T. W. Russell take so deep an interest in the 
agricultural condition of Essex? When this subject was 
debated on Captain Naylor - Leyland’s motion for the 
adjournment of the House, the member for South Tyrone 
smiled with unwonted geniality. When Mr. Herbert 
Gardner, most innocent of Ministers, said, after three 
hours’ discussion, ‘* Let us get on with the public business,” 
Mr. Russell shouted ‘‘ No, no!” and looked round at his 
friends, expectant of mirthful appreciation. Mr. Russell 
does not often joke. He is a grim man, possessed of a 
smouldering fury which frequently bursts into volcanic 
Why was he so pleased with himself and every- 
It had nothing to 
Clare. 


THE 


flame. 
body else on this particular occasion ? 
do with Ireland. Essex is not part of county 
Well, the explanation is an interesting commentary on 
party tactics in the House of Commons. Mr. Russell 
had intended to move the adjournment in order to 
discuss Mr. Morley’s administration. This is a favourite 
pastime of the paladin from South Tyrone. But when he 
found that the Conservative members from Essex wanted to 
talk about the sorrowful state of their part of the universe, 
owing to the depression of agriculture, he was quite con- 
tent to forego his own performance. Such disinterested- 
ness rarely gets its due in this world; but 
Iam glad to say that I felt morally elevated 
to see Mr. Russell generously effacing himself, 
forgetting all about the urgent needs of county | 
Clare and the callousness of Mr. Morley, and | 
allowing the gentlemen from Essex to consume | 
three hours with plaints about the decline 

of British agriculture during the last fifteen 

years. So when the Gardner 

suggested that the House might be permitted 

to proceed with the Budget, Mr. 
‘*No, no!” was a really sublime expression 
of the true cheerfulness of self-denial. 

It must be owned that the tribulation 
was a relief from the Budget 
It would have been more impres- 
somebody dapper 
and well favoured than Captain Naylor- 
Leyland had been chosen to harrow 
feelings. The gallant Captain simply oozes 
with prosperity. Millionaire is written all 
over him. Major Rasch, too, is artistically 
an unsuitable exponent of bankruptcy and 
In this line of business I prefer Mr. 
James Lowther or Mr. Mr. Round is 
like a voice crying in the wilderness. He 
rolls out one doleful period after another with- 
out the slightest change of inflection, but with 
an occasional jerk of the head that is quite 
uncanny. To me there is a horrid fascination 
in the oratory of Mr. Round. It called up 
pictures of casual wards, and of the Essex 
farmer without anything to eat, and of the 
agricultural labourer as thin as ¢@ 
crow. But this illusion was dispersed by Mr. 
Chaplin, whose eloquence is not suggestive cf 
physical destitution. Mr. Chaplin is a great 
admirer of Mr. Gladstone, and never fails to 
the his voice, espec ially 
resonant the 

But imitations of sound 
pall on the ear, and the 
House forgot Essex while Mr. Chaplin 
was declaiming that Parliament ought to 
make up its mind to try Bimetallism. Nor 
was Sir William Harcourt’s contribution to 
the debate conducive to solemnity. He quoted 
an expert witness to the effect that if corn is 
to be grown in Essex at a profit, the price must be 
increased forty-five per cent., and then he asked with a 
beaming smile, whether this was what Captain Naylor- 
Leyland expected the Government to do. After three 
hours of talk about Essex the immaculate Gardner, who 
has a confirmed habit of saying nothing at all in soothing 
falsetto, moved the closure, and we were back in the 
depths of the Budget again. 

They have become very lugubrious, these financial 
discussions. There isa touch of humour now and then, 
as when Sir William Harcourt unexpectedly accepted 
an Opposition amendment, and Mr. Balfour, finding 
suddenly that the amendment completely defeated its 
own object, suggested that it ought to have been 
ruled out of order. So far the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has successfully repelled attack, though that 
part of his scheme which affects the Colonies has 
raised rather a dangerous question. It is provided that a 
British subject with a domicile in England and property in 
the Colonies shall be liable to estate duty on that property. 
The complaint is that the property in such a case will 
pay twice over, being taxed in the colony as well as by 
the Imperial Exchequer. To this Sir William Harcourt 
replies that he is establishing no new principle, as the 
colonial property he proposes to tax already pays legacy and 
succession duties to the Crown. What he does is to increase 
this taxation, not to create it, so that the parallel from the 
case of the American colonies under George III. does not 
apply. This is true enough, but if the Colonies choose to 
take this opportunity of protesting against the whole 
system of such payments to the Imperial Exchequer the 
Government will be placed in an awkward position. They 
will either have to give way or to add a disagreeable 
dispute with Australia to the very considerable difficulties 
with which they are already struggling. 
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THE LATE BISHOP OF BATH AND WELLS. 
Not only the diocese of Bath and Wells but the Church at 
large has sustained a distinct loss in the death of the Right 
tev. Lord Arthur Charles Hervey, for, although the 
sishop was an octogenarian, and had lately become so 
feeble that he often had to be wheeled into church, he was 
one of those prelates whose ripe learning, sound judgment, 
and keen foresight, added to a peculiar kindliness and tender- 
ness of manner, have done so much to shed brilliance and 
lustre upon the English Church in the nineteenth century. 
The deceased prelate was universally beloved, und even 
those who differed most from him were compelled to admire 
and respect the vigour with which he maintained his views 
and the scrupulous care he took not to wound the personal 
susceptibilities of anyone. He was always an opponent to 
Ritualism, but latterly he was more concerned about what 
he regarded as the distinctive criticism of a certain school 
of Biblical critics, and one of his latest publications was in 
the direction of a defence of the orthodox position. He 
was a brilliant Hebrew scholar, and was a member of the 
company of Old Testament Revisers. If at times he 
took an old-fashioned view of some questions it must 
be remembered to his credit that on other matters he was 
considerably in advance of his age. For instance, he 
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THE LATE RIGHT REV. LORD ARTHUR HERVEY, BISHOP OF BATH AND WELLS. 


propounded a plan of National Education some fifty or sixty 
years ago, and he was discussing what we now know as the 
University Extension Scheme as long ago as the fifties. 
The Bishop was also one of the first to advocate the increase 
of the episcopate, and the diocese of Bath and Wells was 


one of the first to have a diocesan conference. Lord 
Arthu: Charles Hervey was born in 1808, and was 
a contemporary of Mr. Gladstone at Eton. He pro- 
ceeded to Cambridge in due course, and in 1830 
obtained a first class in the classical tripos. Among 
the men of his time there were Pritchard (after- 
ward: Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford), 
Wordsworth (afterwards Bishop of Lincoln), and Merivale 
(afterwards Dean of Ely). He was ordained in 1832 by 
Bishop Bathurst of Norwich, and in the same year was 
presented to the family living of Ickworth-with-Horringer. 
Here he remained for thirty-seven years, leading the quiet 
useful life of a country clergyman. In 1850 he published 
two volumes of parochial sermons, and three years 
later he produced an interesting work reconciling the 
genealogies of our Saviour. In 1862 he was appointed 
Archdeacon of Sudbury, and in 1869 he was nominated 
by his old friend Mr. Gladstone to the Bishopric 
of Bath and Wells. He was consecrated in Westminster 
Abbey on St. Thomas’s Day, so that if he had lived until 
the end of the present year he would have completed an 
episcopate of a quarter of a century. He was consecrated 
by Bishops Jackson, Browne, Thirlwall, and Philpott, all 
of whom have predeceased him. His rule of the diocese of 
sath and Wells has been in every way successful. Although 
of very distinct opinions himself, he exercised a wide and 
tolerant charity towards others. He was a familiar figure in 
the country parsonages, and he cheered and encouraged 
many a poor overworked clergyman, not only with wise and 
helpful counsel, but in a more practical way as well. He 
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felt deeply the suffering caused by the agricultrral 
depression, and he opened his purse liberally to relieve 
clerical distress. He was anxious, too, to take steps to 
apply a permanent remedy for the evil, and the Benefices 
Augmentation Fund had his warmest support. In politics 
he was a strong Unionist. Indeed, one of his last acts 
in the House of Lords was to record his vote against 
the Home Rule Bill, the House permitting him, on 
account of physical weakness, to do so without moving 
from his seat. He was strongly opposed to the 
doctrines of the modern Liberal school, and he much 
regretted the change of front, as he regarded it, of his 
old friend and schoolfellow, the ex-Premier. The late 
Bishop was not often seen in London, but a year or two 
since he pleaded the cause of the Ragged School Union 
from the platform of Exeter Ilall in a masterly address, 
which won from the succeeding speaker, the Rev. Fleming 
Williams, the well-known Radical Nonconformist minister, 
the most emphatic admiration. The Bishop was buried on 
Thursday, June 14, at Wells. 


THE LATE SULTAN OF MOROCCO. 
The death of Muley-el-Hassan, Sultan of Morocco, is 
likely to increase the turmoils of diplomacy in that region. 
The late Sultan was very successful, on the whole, in 
evading the pressing attentions of the Great Powers. They 
always wanted commercial concessions, and he was shrewd 
enough to know that these would be followed by schemes 
for civilising his dominions. Though as barbarous as 
any tribe in Equatorial Africa, the Moors 
come into the European system, because 
their shores are washed by the Mediterranean, 
in which are concentrated the rivalries of 
England, France, and Italy. Though Muley 
el-Hassan knew no language but Arabic, he 
thoroughly understood the danger of giving 
an inch to diplomatists who have a habit of 
taking an ell. Hence his baffling behaviou 
to Sir Charles Euan-Smith when that envoy 
undertook a mission to lez. Muley’s nominal 
successor is a boy of fourteen, and the pro- 
spects of internal trouble in the Moorish 
Kmpire and foreign pressure without must be 
rather disturbing to the juvenile mind. 


NEW TORPEDO-BOAT 
DESTROYER, 
What modern naval warfare is 
become nobody can just now predict. In 
some particulars it seems likely that the battle, 
as well as the race, may occasionally be to 
the swift rather than the strong. As torpedo- 
boats of less than a hundred tons’ burden 
now threaten destruction to the hugest iron- 
clad ships with the mightiest guns, it is 
deemed expedient to have torpedo - boat 
destroyers with speed enough to catch them. 
Forty-three such vessels are to be added to 
the British Navy; they are to be 180ft. long, 
18ft. 6in. broad, with 5ft. draught, 220 tons 
water displacement, and, with engines of 3400- 
horse power, should attain the speed of 27 knots 
an hour, which is over thirty statute land 
miles, a good average speed for a railway train ! 
The cost of each, with machinery, is less than 
£35,000 ; the contractors are Messrs. Yarrow 
and Co., at Poplar; Messrs. J. 8. Thorny- 
croft and Co., at Chiswick; Mr. J. S. White, 
at Kast Cowes; and Messrs. Laird Brothers, 
at Birkenhead. Messrs. Yarrow and Co. have 
built the Havock and the Hornet, the second 
of which, on Saturday, June 9, made her trial 
trip from Gravesend round the Mouse lght- 
ship, beyond the Nore. The full speed, which 
had already been officially tested and proved 
to be 27°628 knots, was not exerted upon 
this occasion, for the sake of a large company 
of invited passengers. Among those on board 
were Lord Charles Beresford, Sir Edward 
teed, Sir E. Harland, and Commander Cowles, 
naval attaché to the American Embassy. 
The Hornet is even swifter than the //avock, 
increased steam - power being gained by 
Yarrow’s newly invented boiler, in which the wate 
circulates in small tubes with the fire playing around 
them, instead of the fire or heat being in the tubes, sur- 
rounded by the water. There are eight boilers, supplying 
steam for 4000-horse power, in two sets of inverted triyil 
expansion condensing engines, which drive twin screws, 
making 400 revolutions a minute. The //ornet will carry a 
crew of forty-three, officers and men, and will be armed 
with a quick-firing twelve-pounder gun, three six-pounders, 

and three torpedo-tubes. 
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THE SKINNERS’ COMPANY’S ALMSHOUSES. 


A mile east of Aldgate, in the rural suburb of Stepney, as 
it was two centuries ago, the Londoners used to walk for 
fresh air, and for cakes and ale, especially ‘‘ Alderman 
Bide’s ale,” at the Rose and Crown. There was a common, 
where ‘‘ pennyroyal grew in abundance,” beyond Mile Mud 
Green, now called Stepney Green, where Mr. Walter Besant 
locates the ideal scheme of social philanthropy in All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men,” and near the present really 
magnificent as well as beneficent institution of the 
People’s Palace.” Mile End Road, from Whitechapel to 
3ow, is a broad, cheerful, healthy, lively thoroughfare, 
where a person of unfashionable tastes, content with the 
common lot of humanity, might not unwillingly 

The East End of London is not so bad, if 

that the fair open country is now so far away. 
appearance, not long since, of a picturesque double range 
of cottages on the north side of Mile End Road, which were 
the almshouses of the Skinners’ Company, founded by 
Lewis Newbury for the dwelling of twelve poor widows, 
has removed a memorial of those times when the citizen of 
Cheapside could stroll to a village any summer evening, 
and return at sunset to his commodious house and shop. 
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The Prince and Princess of Wales, with the Duke of York, and Princesses 
Victoria and Maud of Wales, on Monday, June 11, visited Poplar, 
adjacent to the East India Docks. They opened the new building of 
the Institute of the Missions to Seamen, and that of the Poplar 
Hospital for Accidents, in which ceremonies their Royal Highnesses 
were met by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Mayor and 
Mr. Sheriff Dimsdale, the Bishop of Bedford, the Earl and Countess of 
Meath, Lord and Lady Knutsford, the Marchioness of Drogheda, Lord 
and Lady Aberdare, Lord and Lady Brassey, and other persons of 
distinction. The Duke of York is president of the London Fund 
Committee of the Missions to Seamen. The architect of the new 
Seamen's Institute building is Sir A. Blomfield. Mr. A. F. Llills and 
the Hon. Sydney Holland, respectively, as president and chairman of 
the Poplar Hospital, presented a report showing that £30,000 had been 
subscribed for it in the last three years. The new building contains 
three commodious wards, each arranged for twenty beds; and, in tho 
basement, rooms for receiving and examining accident cases. Mr. 
Rowland Plumbe is the hospital architect. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES OPENING THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN INSTITUTE AT POPLAR. 
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Tie Rev. Mark Wilks, who died on June 6, in his sixty- 





fifth year, was t ! rar rder the raul f 
Dissenting 
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n hut it 
to both teachers and taught. This absorption of time left 
} wit it leisure to contribute, as his ability warranted, 
to the constructive theological literature of our day, but 
the effect of his self-denying work will abide. His death 
r" ve i fine type of noble manly citizenship, of loyal 

oving friendship, and the lives of many will remain 
saddened and impoverished by his loss, 


There are fresh rumours of Sir William Harcourt's 
retirement from public life at the close of the present 
Parliament. It is thought significant that his son, Mr. 
L.. V. Harcourt, who has taken an active part in the 
organisation of the Liberal party, should have made up his 

1 to give up politics altogether, and betake himself to 


mercial pursuits. ‘This looks like a complete severance 
of the Harcourt family from the fortunes of their party. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is now an old man, 
though not very old according to the average longevity of 


our statesmen, and his interest in politics has manifestly 
declined since Mr. Gladstone retired and Lord Rosebery 
became Prime Minister. There are indications that the 
leader of the House of Commons regards the Budget as 
practically his last campaign ; but, on the other hand, it is 
certain that the Liberal party are very far from realising 
the contingency that they may soon lose the services of 
one of the ablest Parliamentarians of our generation. 


Mr. Asquith has had the good fortune to settle the cab 
strike after prolonged negotiations which seemed at one 
time destined to be abortive. The masters consented to 
reduce their demands by an average of about nine and six- 
pence a week, and the men accepted a compromise of their 
original stipulation for a larger reduction. Moreover, the 
charges known as ‘‘stable- yard money” have been 
relinquished by the cab-owners. This is satisfactory as far 
is it goes, but the economic difficulty in the position of the 
drivers is that there are too many of them. A municipal 
restriction of their licenses seems inevitable sooner or later. 
It is ominous for them that London has not been greatly 
inconvenienced by the strike, and that the cabs left on the 
streets have on the whole proved quite sufficient for the 
needs of the community. 


Major-General Goldsworthy, who has just recovered 
from a severe illness, is one of the martyrs to public duty. 
The member for Hammersmith has been suffering from 
acute blood-poisoning, and this, itis believed, was originally 
due to the vitiated atmosphere of the House of Commons. 
It was Major-General Goldsworthy’s honest pride that he 
rarely missed a division, and this is his reward. The time 
is omy not far distant when men will refuse to enter 
public life on the ground that the nation does not take the 
trouble to provide them with a Legislative Chamber which 
is fit to breathe in. All the pseudo-scientific tinkering 
with the ventilation of the House has completely failed to 
make it inhabitable. When we have inscribed on a few 
tombstones the epitaph ‘‘ Poisoned by Acts of Parliament” 
there may be a really practical effort to relieve the country 
of a grave scandal. 

A public man of much experience and ability in the 
business of local government, though not highly dis- 
tinguished as 
a politician, 
has ended his 
active and 
useful life at 
the age of 
fifty-four. 
Mr. Thomas 
Eccleston 
Gibb, who 
died on 
June 6, came 
from Liver- 
meee where 
1e had been 
one of the 
editors or 
managers 
and part- 
proprietor of 
the Liverpool 
Mercury, in 
its time a 
vigorous pro- 
vincial ex- 
ponent of 
Liberal opinion. In London he devoted his services 
to the parochial administrative affairs of a community 
not much smaller in population than the town of 
Liverpool as it then was—namely, the great parish 
of St. Pancras, which extends from Bloomsbury to 
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Hampstead and Highgate. From 1869 he held the 
office of Vestry Clerk, and not only did excellent 
work, but studied the mysteries of rateable value, the 
incidence of local taxation, and thé fpfoblem of duly 
apportioning the cost of improvements, until his in- 
structive counsels were deemed of high authority 
in that part of the metropolis. In general, he 
was opposed to centralisation, or, at least, to an equal 
distribution over the whole of London of burdens which 
are undertaken for the special benefit of particular districts. 
Ilence, though he was one of the first aldermen who sat in 
the London County Council, and was chairman, from 1890 
to 1892, of the standing joint committee of magistrates 
and county councillors, he failed of re-election, being in 
these matters of a rather Conservative disposition. He 
was elected, indeed, “us a politic al Liberal M.P. for the 
eastern division of St. Pancras in 1885, but soon lost 
his seat in the House of Commons, being unable to follow 
the later Gladstonian lead. 


What is the most fitting sport for a British statesman ? 
Lord Rosebery’s victory at Epsom has excited a protest 
from people who think a Prime Minister ought to have no 
dealings with the Turf. Mr. Balfour’s victory in a golf 
handicap has been commended as the highest achievement 
of judicious pastime. There is no public betting on golf 
at present; moreover, Mr. Balfour's admirers point out 
that he wins actually by his own personal skill, unlike 
Lord Rosebery, who employs a horse and a trainer 
and a jockey to win for him. By and by, no doubt, 
popular opinion will become so exacting that a statesman 
will either be prohibited from going to the theatre at all, 
or will have to show that he has distinguished himself 
personally in private theatricals, and can at a pinch lead 
the orchestra and perform the duties of prompter. Or it 
may be that golf and cricket will be the only amusements 
permitted to party leaders, and that skill at billiards will 
be considered a disqualification for a political career. 


Shall the London streets be cleansed’ This is the 
momentous question raised by Lord Randolph Churchill, 





THE LATE MULEY-EL-HASSAN, SULTAN OF MOROCCO. 


See “ Our Illustrations .” 


who, by the way, is about to quit the political scene for 
a while and take a journey round the world. Lord 
tandolph complains of the wood pavement, and of the 
filth which is allowed to accumulate on it. He contrasts 
the neglect of the London streets with the scrupulous 
neatness of Paris. In Paris there is always a man with 
a powerful hose making war on dirt from morn till dewy 
eve. In London the roadway is left to the spasmodic care 
of crossing-sweepers and of water-carts which generally 
contrive to leave the street in a worse condition than they 
found it. Why is the hose an unknown engine to the 
London vestryman ? As for the pavement, it is suggested 
that we should return to macadam, but the tympanum of 
the metropolis would revolt against such a restoration of 
the demon of noise. 


In a recent Number we made some reference to a 
current story concerning a prosperous West-End trades- 
man, who, so it was said, could neither read nor write, and 
consequently entrusted his affairs to an assistant, with 
the result that immense liabilities were cprung upon him, 
entailing the forced realisation of a large stock of wines. We 
are sorry to have given extended publicity to an inaccurate 
version of occurrences which have interested the wine-drink- 
ing and wine-selling community. The tradesman in question 
reads and writes as well asother men. Ill-health was in the 
first instance the reason which prompted him to leave his 
affairs in other hands. Itis true that when he resumed 
control of them he discovered, with the help of a firm 
of accountants, enormous liabilities and still larger sums 

assed into other banking accounts than his own; but 
1e had discharged all these unexpected obligations out 
of his savings long before he ever thought of a sale. 
It seems that his cellars were packed with a million or 
more bottles of wine, some of which he did not want, 
to the exclusion of another two million bottles, part of 
which he did urgently want. How the accountants 
obtained for their clients possession of part of this extra- 
ordinary accumulation of stock which his money had pur- 
chased, forms, we are told, a curious commercial romance 
worthy of Sherlock Holmes. 
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THE OPERA. 

The fourth week of the season was marked by the revival! 
of Donizetti’s ‘“ Lucia di Lammermoor” and Verdi's 
‘* Rigoletto,” both the old operas being mounted with the 
more or less special object of giving Madame Melba oppor- 
tunities for the display of those brilliant vocal powers 
for which she is justly famous. On each occasion the 
talented artist was heard at her best, while her 
impersonation of Gilda was in its dramatic aspect 
distinguished by an unwonted degree of merit. We 
cannot, however, congratulate the prima donna upon a 
‘* happy thought” in the matter of restoring the final duet 
sung by Gilda and her father after the latter has opened 
the sack and found that its occupant is not the hated Duko 
but his own daughter. As every opera-goer is aware, the 
curtain generally falls upon the Fool's discovery, the tenant 
of the sack being, of course, a ‘‘ dummy,” living or other- 
wise. The episode is quite gruesome enough without 
being prolonged by a lengthy duet, and Costa was for 
once in a way responsible for a sensible cut when he 
suppressed this needless colloquy. It seems to survive in 
Italy, and perhaps it was with a view to her appearances at 
La Scala that Madame Melba revived the scene before she 
left America. Let us assure her that we prefer to continue 
to dispense with it here. We should add that Signor 
Ancona sang Rigoletto for the first time at Covent Garden, 
and achieved a striking success in the role. 

In ‘* Werther,” which was produced at Covent Garden 
on Monday, June 11, we find a masterly effort to make 
an interesting opera out of a subject which in the main is 
singularly unfitted for operatic treatment. We quite 
understand how a composer of M. Massenet’s poetic tem- 
perament came to be attracted by the melancholy hero whom 
Goethe has delineated in his ‘‘ Sorrows of Werther,” 
and we are inclined to think that no other living 
musician possesses in more perfect combination the requisite 
qualities for dealing with so purely sentimental a theme. 
But there are limits to the power of music where the 
writing of an opera is concerned. The librettists may have 
done their best; they may have even succeeded—-as in this 
instance—in reproducing with tolerable fidelity the most 
prominent characteristics of the original story, and sketch- 
ing with commendable accuracy most of the principal per- 
sonages. The musician, in turn, may have brought all 
the resources at his command—and in Mr. Massenet’s 
case they are by no means restricted to well-worn 
or ordinary devices—to bear upon a cleverly written 
book, dealing with its homely incidents in direct and 
simple fashion, imbuing his orchestration with the utmost 
wealth of fancy and variety of delicate colouring, and, 
above all, clothing the passionate utterances of his hero 
and heroine in musical phrases replete with sensuous 
charm and intense warmth of sentiment. All this, how- 
ever, has not sufficed to create in ‘‘ Werther” a work capable 
of appealing to an ordinary operatic public. In a smaller 
house than Covent Garden (as we have had occasion to 
observe with regard to more than one opera brought out 
here in recent seasons, not excepting even ‘ Falstaff”), 
the impression might be different. As it is, we find 
‘* Werther” far less effective upon a large stage than 
**T,’Amico Fritz,”’ which illustrates a similar type of story, 
albeit cast in a less tragic mould. 

The keynote of sadness is struck from the end of the 
first act, when Charlotte confides to Werther the unpleasant 
fact that she is engaged to be married to Albert. Tor a 
brief moment the merry Sophie brings with her a ray of 
sunshine here and there; but the talk between Albert and 
Charlotte (who has become his wife by the second act) 
and the succeeding scene between the latter and Werther 
are pitched in the prevailing minor key, a sense of 
monotony being alone prevented by the beauties of 
instrumentation with which the composer has enriched 
his score. The third act is a splendid piece of work, as 
powerful in its dramatic interest as it is forcible and 
original in its musical treatment. The fine duet in which 
Werther wrings from Charlotte the confession of her love, 
only to find her more determined than ever to elude his 
grasp, has in it the spirit of genuine melodrama, and a 
striking climax is reached when the unhappy woman is 
compelled to give with her own hands the pistols which 
Werther has sent to borrow from Albert. Fortunately, the 
progress of the tragedy is not allowed to be interrupted at 
this point. The fourth act is linked to the third by a 
descriptive orchestral piece, and the episode of Werther’s 
death by suicide follows on before the excitement has had 
time to cool. 

Thanks to a performance of remarkable excellence, the 
good qualities of ‘‘ Werther” were not obscured on the 
oceasion of the first performance before an English 
audience. M. Jean de Reszke made at once a brilliant 
rentrée and an artistic triumph of the highest order. He 
was, happily, in magnificent voice, and bore easily the 
weight of an arduous and important task. He looked his 
part to perfection, and acted as he sang with the 
fullest measure of passionate fervour. In the duets 
with Charlotte, the Polish tenor had able support 
from Madame Eames, whose histrionic capabilities have 
perceptibly increased since she sang at Covent Garden 
a couple of seasons ago. Madame Sigrid Arnoldson was 
delightfully piquant, and sang charmingly as Sophie; 
M. Albers was excellent as Charlotte’s husband; and 
M. Castlemary gave a finished embodiment of the good- 
natured Baillie who chooses the month of July for beginning 
to teach his children their ‘‘ Noél.” 








LADAS. THE WINNER OF THE DERBY. 

Owing to the Extraordinary Demand for the Number of 
‘The Illustrated London News” of June 9, the Entire 
Edition has been Exhausted. The Publishers, however, 
have pleasure in announcing a 

FRESH ISSUE 
of the 
COLOURED PORTRAIT OF LADAS, 
which can Le obtained through any Newsagent for Siapence, 


or by Poct for Sevenpence.—Ingram Brothers, 198, Strand. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
Her Majesty the Queen, with Princess Beatrice (Henry of 
3attenberg), the Princess of Leiningen, and the Princesses 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, is at Balmoral Castle, but is 
expected to return to Windsor Castle about June 23, or 
from that to June 26. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales were at Epsom races 
on the Derby day, with Princess Maud of Wales and Prince 
Christian of Denmark. The Prince of Wales was there 
again on theOaks day. Their Royal Highnesses, on Saturday, 
June 9, visited the Military Tournament at the Agricul- 
tural Hall, and in the evening attended the performance at 
the Royal Opera. On Monday they went to Poplar with 
the Duke of York, who is president of the London com- 
mittee of the Seamen’s Mission Institute there ; opened the 
new building of that institute and the new building of the 
Poplar Hospital for Accidents. On Wednesday, June 13, 
the Prince of Wales went to the camp at Aldershot, 
and presented new colours to the Ist Battalion of the 
Worcestershire Regiment. His Royal Highness and the 
Duke of York dined with the Trinity House Corporation. 


The Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha attended the 
Mansion House meeting of the toyal National Life-boat 
Institution, at which the Lord Mayor presided. 

The Home Office Committee of Inquiry concerning the 
London cab service of Mr. G. W. E. Russell, 
Under-Secretary for the Home Department, with Mr. 
Henry Cunynghame, Mr. F. J. 8. Hopwood, of the Board 
of Trade, Mr. E. H. Bayley, M.P., Mr. John Burns, M.P., 
Mr. TT. Lough, 
M.P., and Mr. 
C. A. Whitmore, 
M.P. Mr. Malcolm 
Delevigne is 
secretary to the 
Committee. 

The strike of 
the London cab- 
drivers has been 
settled by the 
acceptance, on 
Monday, June 11, 


of an award made 


consists 


by the Home 
Secretary, the 
Right Hon. H. H. 


Asquith, at the 
adjourned confer- 
ence held in a 
committee-room of 
the House of 
Commons. It is 
mutually agreed 
that the payment 
by cab-drivers of 
fees to the yard- 
men shall be abol- 
ished ; that the 
hire of first-class 
hansom cabs shall 
be regulated by a 
standard scale, at 
rates which vary 
in different months 
and weeks of the 
year, the highest 
rate, from June 4 
to July 15, being 
sixteen shillings a 
day, and the low- 
est, from Aug. 20 
to Oct. 21, being 
ten shillings a day ; 


that the terms of 
hire for all other 
cabs shall be left 
to individual 
owners and 
drivers; and that 
all cabmen who 
have taken part 
in the strike be 


reinstated in their 

employment, promising to work harmoniously with the other 
drivers. This agreement is signed by Mr. James Scott and 
Mr. Alfred Millson behalf ofthe owners, and by Mr. Frederick 
White representing the cab-drivers, and by Mr. Asquith as 
chairman of the conference. The men have returned to 
work. The above terms are estimated to render the average 
net cash rate of twelve shillings and threepence hire for a 
day for cabs of all classes, taking the whole year through, 
as the charge for first-class hansoms is supposed to deter- 
mine those for other kinds of cabs. At a meeting of 
cabmen in Hyde Park, on Tuesday, Mr. John Burns, M.P., 
advised them to acquiesce in this settlement, by which, it 
is said, every driver will gain about £24 in the year. 


The Metropolitan Fire Brigade, under the command of 
Mr. Sexton Simonds, to the number of 250 officers and 
men, its whole force being 847, was reviewed in Battersea 
Park on Saturday, June 9, before Sir John Hutton, Chair- 
man of the London County Council, and Lord Carrington, 
Chairman of the Fire Brigade Committee. Lady Car- 
rington presented medals and other tokens of distinction to 
firemen who had shown notable courage and skill in saving 
lives at fires. Eleven steam fire-engines, eleven manual 
engines, and six hose-vans were on the ground. On the 
Thames, at Battersea Bridge, were tugs and rafts bearing 
steam pumps for the extinction of fire. 


On June 11 the Marquis of Ripon, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, presided at a dinner of gentlemen 
interested in South Africa. He spoke of the increasing 
prosperity of that region. Since 1884 there had been an 
enormous expansion both in imports and exports. In 1884 
the imports in South Africa were above £6,000,000; in 
1893 they were £12,000,000. In 1884 the exports were 
£7,000,000, and in 1893 they were £14,000,000; therefore, 
in that comparatively short time, both exports and imports 
had been doubled. As regarded the gold produce of South 
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Africa, the expansion had been so great that whereas in 
1887 the produce was a little over 23,000 0z., in 1893 the 
produce was 1,487,000 0z. That expansion was going on 
still. 

The Duke and Duchess of Westminster on June 11 
opened the new public baths at Woolwich, on which more 
than £25,000 has been expended by the local Com- 
missioners, for the benefit of a large working-class 
population. Mr. 'T. R. Richardson, the chairman, received 
their Graces, who were entertained at luncheon in the 
Woolwich Polytechnic Institute. 

Admiral Erben, of the United States Navy, on June 11 
entertained a large company on board the Chicago, the ship 
commanded by Captain Mahan, lying at Gravesend, and 
the American officers showed their cordial sense of the 
hospitality with which they have been welcomed in 
England. The Chicago has departed for Antwerp. 

A meeting to oppose the Welsh Church Disestablish- 
ment Bili was held at Rhyl on June 11, the Bishop of 
St. Asaph presiding. It was addressed by Lord Halifax, 
Lord Powys, Lord Kenyon, Mr. Stanley Leighton, M.P., 
and the Principal of Lampeter College. Another meeting, 
at Swansea, connected with the Diocesan Conference, was 
addressed by the Bishop of St. David. 

The Cambridge University class-lists have been issued : 
Mr. W. Sibbald Adie, of Trinity College, a well-known 
oarsman, is Senior Wrangler, bracketed with Mr. W. Fellows 
Sedgwick, of the same college; Mr. W. E. Philip, of Clare 
College, is third; and Mr, H. 8, Carslaw, Mr. F, W. 
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THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT OPENING THE NEW BUILDINGS AT ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 


Lawrence, and Mr. J. G. Leatham are bracketed in the 
fourth degree. Miss E. H. Cook, of Girton, is female 
Wrangler. 

The London County Council has elected Lord Welby as 
an Alderman, and Mr. W. H. C. Payne has been elected 
member of the Council for Rotherhithe. The Fire Brigade 
Committee has censured four superintendents for privately 
arranging with the clothing contractors to supply them with 
articles of ordinary dress instead of uniform, a practice 
which is now forbidden as irregular, though in no way 
fraudulent, so that the Fire Brigade men have made a 
demonstration of sympathy with the superintendents 
personally reproved for it upon this occasion. 


The Samaritan Free Hospital for Women and Children 
held its annual dinner on June 12, the Duke of Fife in the 
chair, supported by Lord Windsor, Lord Leigh, Sir T. 
Spencer Wells, and others. It was stated that at this 
hospital, established fifty years ago, 315,000 women and 
children have received medical care and treatment, 15,000 
being in-patients. 


A meeting of the ‘‘Anti-Gambling League” was held 
on June 12 at Exeter Hall, and was addressed by Bishop 
Barry, the Rev. Dr. Clifford, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and the 
Head Master of Rugby School. The speakers had some- 
thing to say of the Prime Minister’s winning the Derby, 
and the practice of betting on horse-races was severely 
condemned. 


‘*General” Booth held 2 meeting on behalf of the 
Salvation Army on June 12 at the Queen’s Hall, where 
Lord Brassey, the Earl of Meath, and other persons of 
influence took part, while letters of approval were received 
from Earl Spencer, Lord Rosebery, Lord Carrington, and 
the Attorney-General. In his speech, mainly defending 
his financial management, ‘‘ General’’ Booth stated that he 
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had received £161,608 for his ‘‘ Darkest England” social 
scheme, and had spent £219,668, leaving a debt of £58,000, 
but he valued the lands, railway, buildings, and plant of 
the Hadleigh settlement in Essex at £150,000. 


At the regatta of the Royal Harwich Yacht Club on 
June 11 the Prince of Wales's yacht Britannia won the 
prize for the most important race, beating Mr. A. D, 
Clarke’s Satanita in a very close contest, in very rough 
weather. 

In the High Court of Justice, Queen’s Bench Division, 
the appeal against the Bow Street police magistrate’s order 
for the extradition of the French Anarchist dynamite con- 
spirator, Meunier, arrested in London, has been rejected 
by Mr. Justice Cave and Mr. Justice Collins, refusing to 
discharge the prisoner. 

The French Ministry and Chamber of Deputies, and 
the French political journalists, have been descanting in 
rather a high tone of complaint against England upon the 
recent convention between our own Government and that 
of the Congo Free state, the head of which is King 
Leopold of Belgium. It 1s, In € ffect, the cession, on lease 
to that State, of administrative authority over the parts of 
the Upper Nile territory, west of the Nile, formerly ruled 
for Egypt by Emin Pasha, in exchange for permission to 
construct a British road, over Congo State territory, froin 
Lake Tanganyika to Lake Albert Nyanza. M. Hanotaux, 
the new French Minister of Foreign Affairs, has declared 
in the Chamber that France will consider it null and void. 
Lord Dufferin, our Ambassador in Paris, is endeavouring 
to convince the 
French Govern- 
ment that there is 
not the slightest 
notion of infring- 
ing any rights or 
interests of France 
or of the Khedive 
or of the Sultan. 


The Emperor 
Francis Joseph of 
Austria, King of 
Ilungary, has 
successfully — got 
over his difficulty 
with the Hun- 
garian Liberal 
Ministry, and Dr. 
Wekerle has 
formed a new 


Cabinet, with two 
or three personal 
changes, relying 
on his Majesty's 
support to carry 
the Civil Marriages 
Bill through the 
Upper House, the 
Chamber of Mag- 
nates, for which 
purpose three new 
life - peers have 
been created. 


The Russian 
Czarevitch will 
arrive in England 
within a few days, 
coming all the way 
by sea from Cron- 
stadt to Ports- 
mouth in the im- 
perial yacht /’olur 
Star. The Czar 
has created a new 
special department 
of the Civil Service 
for the safety of 
the residences and 
the journeys of the 
imperial family, 
with the appoint- 
ment of General 
Tcherevin to be in 
constant personal attendance on the Czar. All Russian 
civil servants are henceforth to wear a prescribed uniform 
dress. 

The approaching visit of the Khedive of Egypt to Paris, 
London, and Vienna is looked upon by a party among his 
Egyptian subjects at Cairo with little approval, but he is 
expected to set forth before the end of June. 

The retirement of M. Stambouloff, the able and sturdy 
political champion of Bulgarian national independence, 
from his post as Prime Minister has been softened by his 
Sovereign, Prince Ferdinand, with a published letter of 
cordial praise for his long and devoted services to the cause 
of his country, which it is hoped will continue to prosper. 


Photo by Fradelle and Young. 








ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


The Duke of Connaught on Saturday, June 9, presided at 
the opening of the new buildings for the Medical School 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital. These are two additional blocks, 
to contain the students’ club and certain laboratories. The 
architect is Mr. Henry Currey. His Royal Highness, 
accompanied by the Duchess of Connaught, was received 
by the treasurer, Mr. J. G. Wainwright, and the Dean of 
the Medical School, Mr. Makins, who presented official 
addresses. He made a speech, noting the statistics of 
the beneficial operations of this hospital, of which he 
is president. In twenty years past it has received 92,000 
in-patients, 467,000 out-patients, and 1,150,000 casualty 
patients. There is a remaining debt of £60,000, which 
ought to be paid off, when the governors will be enabled 
to open wards for 2000 more in-patients yearly. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of 
London, and many London physicians and surgeons were 
present on this occasion, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
MUSA CONSOLATRIX. 
Realers who are blessed with good memories may recollect 
that they were first introduced to the Reverend Jolin Dimsdale 
when he was seated in his study on a sunny, windy morning, 
wrestling with the difficulties ond disconragements unhappily 
inseparable from the labour of composition ; and no one who 
is acquainted with the monotonous routine of working lives, 
whether lay or clerical, will be surprised to find him occupied 
in the same way, at the same hour and in the same place, 
exactly twelve months later. <A year, it is true, makes a 
greater or less difference to us all. ‘Things happen; births, 
deaths, or marriages occur; the bodies which we are compelled 





to carry about with us advance a few steps on their slow 
progress towards decay; but the land must be tilled, soldiers 
and sailors must be drilled, the law must be administered, 
scrinons must be written so long as weary labourers continue 
to draw the breath of life, and it may be surmised that sermons 
do not become easier to write when a man has, many years 
ago, said all he has to say. To be sure, he can keep on 
repeating what he has said scores of times before, and most 
preachers adopt this simple plan, but Mr. Dimsdale, who had 
a troublesome conscience, wanted to find new words in which 
to clothe old thoughts, and since he could not find them, he 
was rumpling his hair and plucking at his beard, as of 
yore, when his wife came in to substitute one form of torture 
for another. 

**John,’’ said she, seating herself comfortably close to the 
writing-table, ‘‘I want to have a little talk with you about 
Veronica.”’ 

Mr. Dimsdale sighed, pushed back his revolving chair, 
turned, so as to face the disturber of his already disturbed 
reflections, threw one leg over the other and remarked, ‘*‘ My 
dear Elizabeth, the talks that we have had for some weeks 
past about Veronica have been neither little nor few. If 
you do not know what my views are, I can only say that I 
despair of being able to give them any clearer expression.’’ 

‘Well, John,’? returned his wife good-humouredly, ‘‘I 
daresay Iam dull; but the fact is that I don’t know a bit 
what your views are. I know that you have backed her up 
all through this foolish, vexatious business; but why you have 
done so and how long you think that it can go on is just what 
I do not understand.”’ 

‘Yet it seemed to me that I had explained my position,” 
observed the Reverend John, with impatient patience. ‘* The 
girl breaks off an engagement which was a source of satis- 
faction to all her friends, her reason for breaking it off being 
that, on fuller consideration, she finds that she does not love 
the man enough to marry him. I cannot disapprove of that, 
although I may regret that the discovery was not made earlier. 
She proposes to make her estate over to Horace Trevor, who, 





very properly and as a matter of course, refuses it. I thought 
the plan a ridiculous and impracticable one, and I told herso; 
but I really cannot disapprove of an impulse which strikes me 
as generous. Her aunt—rather cruelly and unnecessarily, in 
my opinion—chooses to quarrel with her; and, as she cannot 
very well live all alone in a large country house, she asks me 
to give her shelter. Considering what are our obligations to 
Veronica, you can hardly, I should think, have expected me to 
refuse so natural a request, and I am quite unable to see 
the use of teasing and worrying her now that she is here. If 
that is what you call backing her up, no doubt I have backed 
her up. You ask how long I think it is going tolast. Really, 
I have not the faintest idea; nor can I tell with any precision 
what you mean by ‘it’ !”’ 

si Why, the present state of things, of course. Say what 


A na 





Presently he produced a pencil and made a few rapid corrections, 
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you will, John, it is absurd for a girl with all her money t 


bury herself alive in yuntry rectory. Such an arrangement 
can’t be perma t d, fond Ia f Veronica, I do feel 
that she ought to be brought t r It eless f 

1 to speak to I he ts! down vorld I rtless 
and all t rest of it a few words from you w d cari 

some Weig Ll y it is your duty to say m. Som 
decisi to wh r futu to b mst be ari d at 
, 

‘Is the any particular reason,”’ inquired Mr. Dimsdal 
wear for our arriving this morning at a decision which, so 
far as I can! é t, we h no pow? it all to enforce ? 

Don't t s if you were on the bench, Jolin id as if 

it v 1a of whether the girl is to b nt to a 

refort r mitted for trial I on vanted to tell 

you I ha ul a letter from Mrs. Mansficld—a very kind 

ter, t 1 isl ays that sh ishes to 

! ya w Veronica and that she will 1 lad to 
igh another i y 

s Ver onsent m be obtained, though.”’ 

Ju-t LI hope you will tell her that it is her duty 

t t Marry she must—I am sure you will agree with 

J ind determined not to marry poor 

Mfr Trevor, the ner she select mebody else th 

Phis ded so very like truth and common sense that 
Mr. Dimed had nothing to urge against it Undoubtedly 
Veronica, situated he was, would do well to marry; 
un loubtedly she ought to accept the olive-branch held out to 
her by her Aunt Julia » he said that, if he might now be 
permitted to get on with his work, he would do what was 
required of him as n as his niece came in 

Veronica, in cordance with what had become her 
d ! if, ul ron out for a long, objectless walk. 
‘I want of an object, both for her walks and for her 
existe 1 weighed heavily upon her since her return 
to Harbury Vale, and now, as she wandered along the river- 
bank, she was wishing with all her heart that she had been 
spared an inheritance which had brought her nothing but 
wor! id vexation, besides estranging her from thoge with 
whom she would fain have maintained friendly relations. ‘The 
wrath and disgust of Mrs. Mansfield she had anticipated and 
coild forgive; but to be roundly told by Mr. Walton that she 
was quite the most hopelessly silly young lady whom it had 
ever been his misfortune to encounter had been a little trying, 


while Horace’s obstinate refusal to play the part assigned to 
him almost made her repent of what she had done Perhaps, 
ifter all, she h id been h p le sly illy though no re sper table 
solicitor should have permitted himself to use such language 
Perhaps, if she had been hopefully wise, or even wise without 
being hopeful, she would have let matters take their course 
made the best of a bad business, and recognised the fact that 
in this world nobody must expect to get exactly what he or 
she wants. And tlic worst of it was that, with the exception 
of poor old Uncle John, who always tried to be fair, there was 
not a single person to understand her or sympathise with her 
in the smallest degree Even Joe, upon whose comprehension 
and fidelity she had implicitly relied, and to whom she had 
rendered, by post, a full account of her actions as well as of 
the motives which had prompted them, had been most dis- 
appointing. Her long letters to him had only elicited curt 
and very unsatisfactory replies, which had rendered it only 
too evident that he shared, without expressing them, the views 
of Mr. Walton. Finally, Horace had answered a despairing 
epistolary appeal, addressed to his club, by a nots which she 
had already perused several times, but which she now drew 
from her pocket and read again, just to keep alive the feeling 
of justifiable resentment which it had provoked. 


‘Dear Veronica-—I have received your letter and the 
communication which your lawyers say that they were 
instructed to make to me on your behalf. I am sorry that 
you should have thought there could be any use in giving 
such instructions or writing such a letter. On my side I 
cannot see that there would be any use at all in my repeating 
what I have said so often before. What your opinion of me 
can be I know no more than I know what I have done to 
deserve it; but least said soonest mended. I saw Aunt Julia 
the other day, and managed at last to persuade her that the 
time has come for her to stop shedding tears over spilt milk. 
J do trust that the subject may now be dropped for ever. 

** Always sincerely yours, 
** Horace Trevor.” 

Now, that really was not at alla nice sort of response to 
make to two closely written sheets of affectionate entreaty, 
and it just showed the difficulty of taking any man’s measure 
before subjecting him to a severe test. Mr. Mostyn, indeed, 
had divined what Horace was at a glance; but then Mr. 
Mostyn was so abnormally acute! Mr. Mostyn, unhappily, 
was away from home, having taken himself off to Italy to 
avoid the cold weather; so that his moral support also was 
wanting to one who stood in sore need of it. 

‘*How I wish he would come back! Then, at least, I 
should feel that I had one friend left! ’’ sighed Veronica; and 
hardly had she breathed the words when, with truly dramatic 
promptitude, her revered poet stood before her, his soft felt 
hat in his hand, his curly, grizzled locks stirred by the wind, 
and a smile of greeting upon his lips. 

‘“*T am in advance of the swallows, you see,’’ said he. 
** It is shameful to abandon Italy for England at a time of 
the year when Italy is delicious and England detestable ; but 
che ruole? 1 was seized with a sudden attack of home-sick- 
ness, and the only cure for that malady is to make straight 


for home.” 

‘* Blessed malady and blessed cure ! ”’ exclaimed Veronica. 
““It isn’t everybody who has a home to make for, and I am 
sure very few people could count upon as heartfelt a welcome 
as I have at your service. I was just longing for you when 
you appeared, like a god out of an osier-bed,”’ 


‘‘ Dear me!"’ said Mr. Mostyn, raising his eyebrows; ‘‘it 
is lucky I am not twenty years younger.” 
‘It would indeed be most unlucky if you were, because, 


in that case, I might hesitate to confide all my woes to you. 





been doing terrible things—partly in consequence of 





your advice, it is true—since we parted.’ 
‘So IT understand. Not that I think them terrible, or that 
repent in the least of my advice 
* You have heard all about it, then? 
‘Well, I have heard that that impossible matrimonial 


1eme has bcen abandoned. Is there anything more to be 


— 


‘* Heaps more !’’ answered Veronica emphatically. ‘‘ The 
ibandonment of a schemé Which, I qu te agree with you, Wis 


n impossible one, is the very least of my troubles—not a 
trouble at all, in fact; the dreadful thing is that it hasn't 
rought about any ol the result which ought to have 
followed.’’ 

She went on to relate how completely her benevolent 
designs had been frustrated by the perversity of those for 
whose benefit they had been formed, while Mr. Mostyn, 
listening with a kindly, tolerant smile, nodded his head 
encouragingly every now and then. 

‘Oh, well !’? le uid, when she paused, ‘I don’t see 


that you have so very much to make yourself miserable about. 


From my point of view, you have done a great deal better 


than might have been expected. ‘There were a good many 
dangers before you, you see—the deceitfulness of riches, out 
of which you scem to have escaped triumphantly; the 
voluntary surrender of your highest aspirations, upon which 


you were bent when T saw you last; even the sacrifice of your 
inheritance, which, in my humble opinion, you have no right 
to hand over to the first comer. Oh, yes! you have done very 
fairly well, and such incidental bothers as the displeasure of 
your relations will soon be lived down. At all events, you 
remain your own mistress and can order the course of your 
own existence 

** Yes, there is that,’? agrced Veronica hesitatingly. ‘To 
some extent I am at liberty, no doubt. But what is to become 
of Horace?” 

*“*T do not know him well enough to venture upon a 
prophecy, and, honestly speaking, his destiny does not 
interest me. Yours, on the other hand, does; and that is 
why I am in hopes that you have a few pages of foolscap to 
show me.’? 

Veronica gave her shoulders a jerk and thrust her hand 
into her pocket. ‘It is rubbish,’’ she said; ‘‘ nobody knows 
better than I do what rubbish itis. Still, you had better see 
what I have scribbled at once and have done with it. If I 
made you beg for a sight of it you might think it was some- 
thing superior to mere schoolgirl’s doggerel, and then you 
would be all the more disappointed.”’ 

Mr. Mostyn took the little bundle of manuscript extended 
to him and ran his eye over one page after another without 
speaking. Presently he produced a pencil and made a few 
rapid corrections. 

**This is not doggerel,’’ he said at length. ‘As far asit goes, 
itis good—very good, even; only you will write far better when 
metre and rhyme have become your servants instead of your 
masters. What I want you to understand is that it is worth 
your while to persevere, and I hope you know that I should 
not say that unless I could say it conscientiously.”’ 

In matters pertaining to art he was invariably conscientious, 
and the brief, lucid homily which he went on to deliver was of 
value to his pupil in more ways than one. By the time that 
he took his leave of her, after appointing her a task to perform 
and submit to him on a given day, he had so far infected her 
with his own quiet enthusiasm that the troubles which had 
looked so larze half an hour before now seemed to her to have 
been reduced to their true insignificant proportions. A poetess 
she hardly expected to become; but she thought there 
perhaps might always lie open to her a haven of refuge and 
oblivion from: the calm shelter of which she would be able to 
smile at ephemeral cares. In truth, that is why artists ought 
to be happy people, and very generally are so, despite their 
vehement protestations to the contrary. 

Thus, on her return to the Rectory, she was quite in a fit 
frame of mind to receive the representations of the Rector, 
who had possessed himself of Mrs. Mansfield’s conciliatory 
missive and waved it at her persuasively, while pointing out 
how much family quarrels are to be deprecated. 

**T ask nothing better than to be friends with Aunt Julia 
again,’’ she declared, ‘‘and I know very well what good 
reason I have given her for losing all patience with me; but 
as for going through another London season under her pro- 
tection, that is a very different thing. To her it could only be 
a disappointing thing, because I have made up my mind now 
to live and die an old maid, and to me it would be a weariness 
of the flesh, because I have seen all that I want to see of 
fashionable life. But, of course, if I am in your way or a 
trouble to you here, I will go.” 

Mr. Dimsdale combed his beard with his long fingers, 
moved restlessly about the room, and began: ‘‘My dear 
Veronica, the very least thing that we can do, in return for 
your generosity to us, is to give you a home ——”’ 

**Tf you talk like that,’’ interrupted Veronica, ‘“‘I shall 
leave to-morrow.”’ 

** Well, well, my dear, I know what you mean, and I trust 
that I have acted rightly in accepting your help, though I 
cannot always feel sure about it. But what I was going to 
say was that it is almost imperative upon you to marry, and 
that you ought not to neglect occasions of meeting some 
possible husband. You must, I take it, eventually reside 
upon your estates, and a single woman of your age who 
attempts to live in that way necessarily finds herself confronted 
by a thousand obstacles.”’ 

** All of which,’’ remarked Veronica, laughing, ‘‘ can be 
obliterated by a few strokes with a pen. My estates will not 
trouble me long; because I intend to transfer them to some 
other luckless, or lucky, person,” 
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‘‘ But the other person, as I understand, won't have them.” 
‘*One other person won't; but I have a second string to 
my bow—even a third, and perhaps a fourth. Now, Uncle 
John, you who know human nature so well—for you could not 
preach the sermons you do unless you knew it—must be well 
aware that people are not so desperately disobliging as all 
that. Why, you collected as much as three pounds four 
shillings and twopence for the victims of an earthquake last 
week ; and can you doubt that somewhere or other there is a 
kind soul to be found who will accept several thousand acres 
of carth that is never likely to quake, rather than leave it as a 
burden upon the hands of a distressed fellow-creature ¢ ”’ 
‘““This is trifling, Veronica,’’ said the Reverend John, 
shaking his head. ‘* But at all events, you will write a 
pleasant letter to your Aunt Julia, will you not?” 
**Oh, yes! I will write her a pleasant letter,” 
Veronica, ‘‘ as soon as I have satisfied the cravings of an 
enormous appetite. Now may I have some lunch, please ¢”’ 


answered 


CHAPTER XXII. 
JOSEPH IS WILLING TO OBLIGE. 

Who would not wish, for choice, to be at peace with all the 
world? Judging by the law reports and the telegraphic 
despatches from foreign capitals which enliven our breakfast - 
tables every morning, there must be quite a large number of 
persons who prefer a different state of things; but to judge 
people by their utterances is almost always a mistake, and 
perhaps we should come n-arer to the truth if we were to 
assume that our neighbours were made of very much the same 
clay as ourselves. Now, nothing can be more certain than 
that we, the writer and readers of these words, are and always 
have been satisfied with a recognition of our bare rights—:re 
even, it may be, willing to dispense with some of these for tle 
sake of a quiet life. Veronica, therefore, who was not at all 
more unreasonable than the rest of her sex, gladly accepted 
Mrs. Manstield’s overtures, and despatched so amiable and 
humble a reply to South Audley Street that her reluctance to 
quit rural scenes for the moment was overlooked. The next 
post brought a second letter from Aunt Julia, conceived in a 
spirit of true kindliness and forbearance. 

‘*My dear Veronica’’ (she wrote), ‘‘I entirely agree with 
youin thinking that the less we say for the future about what is 


now past and cannot be helped the better. Perhaps I spoke 
rather too sharply to you before we left Broxham, and if I did, 
I can only say thit [ am sorry; but yon must admit—and I 
am glad to see you do admit-- that I had very great prevoca- 
tion. As for quarrelling with those whom I love, it is a thing 
that I never have been able to do, though they have generally 
tried their very best to make me, and you may be sure that 
when you come to London you will find no difference what- 
ever in me. Horace, who called here a day or two ago, is, I 
am glad to tell you, in his usual health and spirits, and 
luughed most good-humouredly at the idea that he cherished 
any unfriendly feeling towards you. ‘There are very few men, 
I should think, who would so readily pardon a girl for having 
made them look ridiculous ; but of course, as everybody says, 
Horace can afford to display generosity. Universally liked 
and admired as he is, he has the consolation (if he wants any) 
of knowing that his friends’ pity is bestowed rather upon you 
than upon him, and, after all, it isn’t as if he would ever have 
the slightest difficulty in making a really brilliant match. At 
the present moment, I know of more than one —however, 
this will hardly interest you; I only wanted you to under- 
stand that the self-reproach of which you speak in your 
letter, and which I can’t call unbecoming, is no longer 
necessary. 

** By the way, I hear that there is every probability of a 
marriage being arranged between your friend Dolly Cradock 
and Mr. Hornblower, the well-known M.F.H., of whom you 
may have heard. Heis a widower and not very young, but 
has plenty of money, I believe; so it sounds suitable. Pcr- 
sonally, as you know, I never could endure the girl's vulgarity, 
and Horace, good-natured though he is, must have found her 
a dreadful bore during her interminable visit to you; but no 
doubt she has good qualities which I am not clever enough to 
discern, or you would not have taken such a fancy to her.”’ 

Mrs. Mansfield concluded what was meant for a very 
astute composition with many expressions of goodwill, and 
Veronica, reading between the lines casily enough, was both 
amused and satisfied. That Dolly Cradock was about to 
espouse a wealthy old gentleman she believed no more than 
she did that Horace was hesitating as to which out of anumber 
of possible brilliant matches he should make; but it wasa 
comfort to be told that she was no longer in disgrace, and she 
kept Aunt Julia’s written statement, foreseeing that a time 
might come when it would prove useful for purposes of 
quotation. 

For the present, at any rate, there was nothing to be done 
but to await events and make the best use that could be made 
of Mr. Mostyn’s benevolent instruction in the art of poetry. 
These were bestowed upon her by the great critic without stint. 
Scarcely a day passed on which he did not either stroll up to 
the Rectory or appoint a meeting-place with her elsewhere ; 
and although he was somewhat chary of his praise, he gave her 
sufficient encouragement to make her happy. 

** All this,’’ he told her one day, ‘‘is only schooling; and 
the reason why there are more public failures in literature than 
in any other branch of art is that most people embark upon it 
without any preliminary schooling at all. You must not think 
of putting these early efforts into the fire; for the ideas ar> 
good and will be of use to you later. But the form is not 
quite right yet. Have patience, and a time will come when 
you will be able to see your poems in print and rejoice that 
they have been printed. I know at least one unfortunate 
poet who suffers acutely from the contemplation of his 
juvenile essays.’’ 

‘“*As if my very best could ever approach your very 
worst !*’ excluimed Veronica. 

‘My worst is about as bad as anything can be, and my 
best is no more than tolerable. If I am remembered at all 
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after my death it will be for my criticisms upon other men’s 
work, which are more careful than the general run of English 
criticisms. But to speak the plain truth, my dear Miss 
Dimsdale, neither you nor I have it in us to be really great. 
What we can do, and what we are doing, is to educate our- 
selves, so that we may be able to distinguish great things from 
small. The task is a tedious and difficult one ; but it is worth 
undertaking. Indeed, I often doubt whether anything else 
in the world is worth undertaking.”’ 

This seemed to be putting the case rather strongly ; but 
some exaggeration was permissible to a man whose aims were 
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Veronica asked whether it would not be a simpler and 
better plan to endow somebody else with a special gift of the 
estates which she did not want; but Mr. Mostyn replied, 
with a smile, that that plan struck him as lacking sim- 
plicity. 

**You have already tried to put it into practice,’’ he 
remarked, ‘‘and you have had an opportunity of observing 
consequent complications. My advice to you is to attempt 
no further experiments in that direction, and to stick to what 
cannot any longer fairly be called experiments. By this time 
next year you will be looking at poetry and prose from such 
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which he had once professed to feel for her. But Joseph— 
although he, too, had exhibited himself in a somewhat dis- 
appointing light of late—was less unpardonable; and a very 
great as well as wholly unexpected pleasure it was to see his 
tall, loosely knit figure advancing to meet her when she was 
returning one evening from her accustomed riverside haunts 

** You dear old boy !’’ she exclaimed, holding out both her 
hands to him with a cordiality which she could not repress, 
though she knew that he hardly deserved it. ‘‘ What has 
brought you home ?”’ 

‘*Great Northern Railway to King’s 


Cross, and Great 





“© You dear old boy!” she e: 


so lofty and who was so admirably free from all sordid taint. 
He applauded Veronica's indifference to wealth, assuring her 
that what the majority of mankind believe to be of such vast 
importance has very little to do with the actual meaning 
of life. 

** One takes things as they come and shapes one’s course 
accordingly,’’ he said. ‘‘ Responsibilities cannot be altogether 
evaded ; but, with a just sense of proportion, they can soon 
be reduced to their proper level. When you have written a 
sonnet in which I am unable to pick a hole, you will have 
a long way towards fulfilling the object of your 
existence ; somebody who has not your special gifts must be 
paid to see that no holes can be picked in the management of 
your estates.”’ 


gone 


a totally different point of view that you will scarcely recognise 
yourself.”’ 

It might be so, Veronica thought; but she did not quite 
see why, even if she were destined to become a second Mrs. 
Browning, the Broxham property should be less of a white 
elephant to her. Profoundly as she admired and respected Cyril 
Mostyn, there were moments when his language seemed to her 
to have an artificial ring, and when she longed for five minutes 
of the sober common-sense of Joe Dimsdale—or even of Horace 
Trevor. Not that she really wished to see Horace again. He 
had forfeited all claim wpon her regard by the very rude and 
unfeeling reply which he had made to her letter—a reply, 
moreover, which had dispelled any lingering doubt that she 
might have entertained as to the nature of the regard 


rclaimed, holding out both her hands to him with a cordiality which she could not repress. 


Western from Paddington,”’ ‘* Likewise filial 
duty ; likewise a long-cherished wish to tell you what I think 
of you, my dear. I found that [ could be spared for about ten 
days, so I thought a little holiday might be good for me and 
others.’’ 

**It is good for me, at all 
Veronica declared. ‘‘ That is, unless you ar 
But I hope you will not be so foolish.’’ 
‘*T shall not be so foolish, Veronica. What is the use of 
flogging a dead horse—or a dead donkey either, saving your 
presence? You have been and gone and done it now, so that 

scolding would serve no good purpose, would it?” 
‘* None whatever,”’ answered Veronica, placing herself at 
once in a mental fighting attitude; ‘‘so please don’t fulfil 


replicd Jo 


events, to sce you again,” 
going to old 


me. 
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dignity go by the 
board, ** Don't you 
turn against me, Joe !*’ she exclaimed beseechingly; ‘ I have 
eo few friends left!” 
* Portrait of one of ’em,”’ returned Joe, tapping himself 
on the breast ‘* Now, Veronica, you know very well that I 
ildu’t turn against you if you had committed a murder, 
instead of only having tried to cut your own throat; but I 
must say that you are a bit aggravating. I daresay you 
will have the grace to admit that you have kicked up all this 
dust about nothing when I tell you a pice of news which 


only reached me ye terday. I have the p easure to inform 
you that a marriage has been arranged, and will shortly take 
place, between Miss Cradock and an old chap of the name of 
Hornblower, who has lots of tin and keeps any number 
of hors What do you think of that, my dear?”’ 

‘Oh, | heard from Aunt Julia that there was a probability 
of that engagement,’’ auswered Veronica indifferently, ‘I 
think that, as she says, it sounds suitable; but I don’t know 
why you should have thought it was likely to have any special 
interest lor mé 

‘*Come, Veronica, this is hardly fair upon an old pal, 
from whom you used to have no secrets once uponatime. You 
don’t expect me to believe that you weren’t madly jealous of 
Miss Dolly Cradock when you broke with Trevor, do you ?”’ 

I am sorry to say, Joseph,’’ answered Veronica, *‘ that I 

can expect nothing reasonable of you in your present mood. I 
certainly did hope and think that Dolly and Horace would 
marry, because I am sure that they are fond of one another: 
but I suppose the truth is that they are both too selfish to 
face poverty, and infortunately they cannot be persuaded to 
accept comparative riches. As for jealousy—but it really 
isn’t worth while to protest against suc h accusation As you 
know, I never prete nded to be in love with Horace. At first I 
thought that I could marry him without being in love with 
him: but afterwards I found that I couldn't, and so I was 
obliged to break off the engagement. That is the long and 
the short of the whole business.”’ 

Joe looked a good deal discon: erted. He had evidently 
anticipated that the inte!ligencc which he had probably 
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That is just what I was going to tell you, and that is just 
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‘Well, no,’’ answered Joe, conside ingly ; **T can’t pl ad 


time you will marry, and perhaps I shall be 


f your children, and I shall come and stay 


‘It all sounds very nice and very practi- 





ipon it as settled You have no idea 
What a weight you have taken off my mind !’’ 

‘Stop a bit,’’ said Joe, knocking the ashes out of his pipe 
guinst the heel of his boot and taking some time over the 
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operation. ‘*Of course you are making me a very handsome 
offer, Veronica, and I don’t deny that the life of a country 
gentleman would suit me rather better than any other; still, 
a step of this kind ought not to be taken without considering 
ways and means, and I doubt whether I could afford to live at 
Broxham even if the place belonged t)me. It’s a big house, 
you see, and from what I heard when I was with you there I 
um afraid the rent-roll isn’t as big as it ought to be.”’ 

**Oh, but L will provide the meansas well,”’ said Veronica. ‘‘At 
least, I will, unless you object to taking money from me.”’ 

** That will simplify matters,’’ observed Joe. ‘‘ No, I don't 
object to taking money any more than I do to taking land: 
after all, you are only giving me what you don’t want. How 
large a sum will it be ?”’ 

‘** Well—it shall be sufficient; I don’t think I ought to say 
more until I have consulted Mr. Walton,’’ answered Veronica ; 
for the truth was that she had hardly expected to find Joe so 
businesslike, and she could not he Ip feeling a littl disappointe d 
in him. 

‘Quite right,’’ answered the young fellow, nodding 
opprovingly. ~ ‘If this thing is to be done at all it must be 
done in cold blood, and we must both of us know what we are 
about. Meanwhile, we had better keep the project to our- 
selves in case it should never come off. Don’t you think so?”’ 

Veronica had no doubt as to that, nor was she unwilling to 
agree to Joe's further suggestion that they should now dismis 
the whole subject from their minds. 

To be conti i 


OUR SUMMER NUMBER. 

Now publishing, our Summer Number Sor 1894, containing 
Stories by Bret Harte, Wiss Braddon, I. Zangwill, Lady 
Lindsay, and Margaret I Woods: a One-Act Play by Mas 
Temberton ; Two Sple ndid Coloured Pictures ; and Numerous 
Tilustrations by Fred Barnard, R. Caton Woodville, Bernard 
Partridge, A. Forestier, A. Birkenruth, G. P. Jacomb- Hood, and 
others, Price One Shilling. 
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AN INTERESTING WEDDING. 
In a day when revolting daughters are raising their high 
voices, and when the bitter ery of the eldest sons of 
peers is heard in the land, the importance of parents is m 
danger of being overlooked. And yet in the case of 
such a wedding as that which is announced to take place 
on June 18, the public interest is almost entirely con- 
nected with the high position held by the parents of 
the bride and bridegroom. Miss Violet Maxse, who 
on this occasion will be the cynosure of eyes, is 
the charming daughter of Admiral Maxse, for many 
years a prominent figure in naval, literary, and 
social circles. The bridegroom is Lord Edward Herbert 
Cecil, son of the Marquis of Salisbury. The gallant 
father of the bride has a record of which he may well be 
proud. It was he who acted as flag-lieutenant to Sir EB, 
Lyons during the Admiral’s inspection of the Circassian 
coast, and young Maxse bore the flag of truce previous to 
the attack on Redout Kaleh. In the stirring scenes which 
took place at the bombardment of Odessa he was a 
participant, and = assisted at the disembarkation of 
troops. He gained the Crimean and Turkish medals, 
and was promoted for bravely carrying, at immincnt 
peril, de spatches after the battle of the Alma, being 
honourably mentioned in gazettes. But it is well-nigh 
needless to recapitulate the incidents which have made 
Admiral Maxse’s life remarkable, for is he not the hero of 
Mr. Meredith's book entitled * Beauchamp’'s Carcer ”’ ? 
Kven while that story was illuminating the pages of the 
Fortnightly Review in 1875 there were not wanting those 
who thought the \ identified Beauc hamp. When it : ppeared 
in book form, in 1876, others in the circle of intimates of 
both the author and Admiral Maxse traced the lke- 
ness between the venturesome Nevil and lis supposed 
prototype. ” Beauchainp’s Career” drew a notable 
review of itsiecrits 
from the friendly 
pen of Janes 
fhomson oe 5 
V.”), and it re- 
mains a favourite 
example of Mr. 
Meredith's match- 
less style. In the 
brilliant series of 
pictur s which 
follow one another 
in rapid succes- 


sion in its pages 
one has little 
difficulty in 
tracing the 
familiar features 
of one who has 
long been the in- 
timate friend and 
neighbour of Mr. 
George Meredith. 
The Admiral has 
ever had an ardent 
love for politics, 
though probably 
he has discovered 
thiat “there’s 
pitch and tar in 
politics as well as 
on ship - board.” 
Mr. Meredith has 
reciprocated the 
Warm esteem mn 
which he is held 
by Admiral Maxse 
, } by naming his son 
meV) : va after him. The 
il kindly impulsive- 
\ ] 
ness whi h has 
often driven him 
into print, the 
love of argument, 
the magnetic power over his fellows, the British 
pluck —all these characteristics reflect Admiral Maxse 
in the Nevil Beauchamp whom the great novelist 
makes us admire as a man of many parts and a 
host of friends. Miss Violet Maxse, in like manner, 
has been introduced to the public through the medium 
of a celebrated painter. Lew, perhaps, are aware that 
she was the original of ‘* Puss in Boots,” that pretty 
study of a child which hangs side by side in many 
a home with ‘**Cherry Ripe,” by the same artist. Sir 
John Everett Millais’ picture was reproduced in colours, 
and presented with Zhe [llustrated London News, in 1878 ; 
and thus, unwittingly, Miss Maxse’s portrait is in the 
possession of many thousands of people who cannot help 
taking an increased interest in her career from this fact. 
The bride is an excellent linguist, being one of the 
many English girls who can speak Trench ‘like a 
native.” She inherits her father’s courage, and was one 
of the earliest to make the ascent of the Eiffel Tower before 
its completion. 

Lord Edward Herbert Cecil has not as yet come pro- 
minently before the public. He is the fourth son of the 
ex-Prime Minister, and was born July 12, 1867. Ilis 
eldest brother, Viscount Cranborne, M.P., the heir to Hat- 
field, also bears the name of Edward, prefaced by James, 
which for generations has been a favourite name in the 
Cecil family. The bridegroom is a lieutenant in the 
Grenadier Guards, and has lately acted as one of the 
aides-de-camp to Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley, Com- 
mander of the Forces in Ireland. He is a veritable son of 
Anak, and his height, which is considerably over six feet, 
makes him an extremely noticeable figure in any assembly. 
Iie takes no very keen interest in politics, like his father and 
eldest brother, but we presume he would acquiesce in 
Miss Halkett’s query in Jeauchamp’s Career ’—* Do 
we not owe the grandeur of the country to the Tories?” 
iveryone who has any acquaintance with either of the 
families to be united by this interesting alliance will 
wish that Lord Edward and his bride may win the 
esteem of the world as worthily as their parents already 
possess it. : 
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HEVER CASTLE. 

Situated in the rural seclusion of some of the prettiest and 
most typical of the undulating Kentish scenery, the far 
from ‘ruined pile” which is the subject of our Illustra- 
tions remains as a cherished memento of another age—one 
of those links that bind the past with the present and give 
a distinct charm to the facts of history and the fancies of 
historians. 

The great interest that attaches to lever centres in its 
associations with Anne Boleyne. It is generally recognised 
as her birthplace, though this is disputed. At all events, 
it was her home, as it had been of her family for two or three 
generations. It was here that she was visited by * Bluff King 
II ” hag who was to become her husband and her murde rer, 
Ilere also she was forced to retire when her betrothal to 
young Lord Perey had been frustrated by Cardinal Wolsey 


at the instigation of the King: and her bed-room still con- 
tains many relics of the secluded life she led here. After 
the fall of the Boleyne family, that ‘much-married 
monarch” who won—or possibly took by force—so many 
hearts, claimed and seized the estates in right of his 
murdered wife, with the result that the castle and manor 
were settled for life on Anne of Cleyes at a yearly rental 


of £93 13s. 33d. 
There is indeed much to recall the Boleynes outside 
the walls of the castle and the moat which surrounds them. 
In the church hard by may be seeh many qu unt brasses 
which record the names and dates of certain members of 
the family, while there is a fine tomb to the memory of 
Sir Thomas Boleyne, who, as Ambassador to Francis I. 
of France, arranged the famous meeting between that 
monarch and his own sovereign, which tool pl ice between 
Guisnes and Ardres. He is also of national interest as the 
grandfather of Queen Elizabeth. 

The camera better than the pen can portray the exist- 


ing features of Hever Castle. As it was in the fifteenth 
century it still remains, for time has been merciful 
doubtless ot necessity to its solid masonry, It is 
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hard to believe that it has seen four centuries, 
though its old grey walls have assumed a scaly 
appearance beneath a coating of dull-coloured lichens 
which detract from the grimness that might other- 


wise characterise them. The keep and portceullis, both in 
good preservation, are fine architectural specimens of the 
kind, One's only regret on gaining the old courtyard is 
that admission has not been obtained from men-at-arms, 
and that no celebrities clad in Tudor costume can person- 
ally welcome their nineteenth-century visitors. Perhaps 
they do so in spirit. C. BZ We 


ART NOTES. 
Mr. G. If. Boughton’s water-colour drawings illustrating 
**Rip van Winkle” and the ** Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” now 
on view at the Fine Art Society's Gallery, are a pleasant 
change from the usual run of such exhibitions. Mr. 
Boughton has hitherto done little in water-colours, and 
few people were aware of his mastery over this delicate 
medium. Indeed, we feel almost inclined to resent his 
neglect of a method by which the delicacy of his touch and 
the play of his fanc y can be brought home to the most casual 
observers. Inthe present case his sympathy with Washing- 
ton Irving's fables in not less apparent than his own imagina- 
tive power, and the ease with which he adapts himself to the 
alternately sentimental and fantastic moods of the author 
constitutes the real charm of this collection. Critics may 
dispute as they will about Mr. Boughton’s technique, but 
there are few who will not admit that among his con- 
temporaries, for sense of humour combined with poetic fancy 
he is without a serious rival. In the book-reproductions 
of these water-colours much of the finer qualities of his 
work was lost by the reduced scale on which they were 
necessarily reproduced. Seen as they were actually 
designed and painted, they reveal New England life 
as it may have lingered long after the days of the 
Knickerbockers. Mr. Boughton has here revived once 
more that delicate satire on his countrymen which Irving 
may have intended to convey, and has admirably realised 
to our eyes the dreamy Rip van Winkle, who for ages will 
stand as a protest agaist the feyerish race for wealth and 
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advancement which characterises his countrymen and our 
own. The interest in the ‘‘ Legend of Sleepy Hollow” 
centres round Katrina van Tassel, of whom Mr. Boughton 
gives so charming a picture as tomake it obvious that to 
his taste the ‘‘ Anglo-Dutch” is as attractive as the best 
native if, indeed, she be not actually indigenous to 
the Kaatskills, of which the bold landscape scenery is 
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identical. The last and most important painter of the 


school is Dosso Dossi, who mingled a fine sense of humour 
with his brilliant colouring and clever composition. 

It is perhaps the misfortune of exhibitions consisting 
wholly of loan picture s that the managers must be under 
some difficulty in restraining the eagerness of owners to 
claim for their pictures authors who would look 
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artfully conveyed by the setting in which Mr. Boughton 
has placed his quaint and attractive personages. 


The I" rrara ™* hool ot Painting, W hic h has bee n made the 
subject ota sper ial exhibition at the Burlington Tine Arts 
Club, enjoyed a short but brilliant existence of less than a 
century. Founded by Pisanello, under the patronage of 
Leonello d’Este, it closed with Dosso Dossi, for although 
Morelli makes out a Ferrarese genealogy for Correggio the 
school of Parma will not willingly abandon its claims to its 
greatest master. The reputation of the Ferrara school is, 
consequently, bound up with Cosme Tura, who combined 
the business of a timber-merchant with the profession of a 
painter; Francesco del Cossa, whose work is represented 
here only by photographs; Ercole de’ Roberti Grandi, a 
realistic painter of considerable force; and Lorenzo Costa, 
who brought from the neighbouring and cognate school 
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at such attributions. On the other hand, the advantage 
of these exhibitions is that they gather together under 


one roof the real and the imaginary works of great 
masters—unfortunately, too often disfigured more by 
restoration than by time. Tor instance, no one would 
imagine or believe that Correggio’s ‘ Holy Family,” 
lent by her Majesty, could possibly have been the 
work of the artist to whom the adjoining picture, 
‘Christ taking leave of Ilis Mother,” is confidently 
ascribed. With all his faults (as revealed by the higher 
criticism) Correggio could draw gracefully as well as 


naturally; but in the latter picture a shapeless hand of 
superhuman size straggles over the centre of the canvas, 
In like manner the treatment of Medea’s hair (7) in 
the picture attributed to Ereole de’ Roberti quite 
unparalleled in any other of the works which bear that 
artist's name. The portrait of DBianchini by Francia is 
doubtless in perfect condition, but it has been repainted 
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of Bologna the influence and precepts of Francia, whose 
actual localisation in art has perplexed most writers. 
Among the other almost unknown names are those of 
Ercole de’ Giulio Cesare Grandi—possibly a relative of 
Roberti—and Garofalo, a pleasing artist who dealt with 
classical well religious but he 
interesting to antiquaries and the like, who assert and 
deny with equal vehemence that Garofalo and Ortolano are 


as as subjects, is most 
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more than once. These are slight but inevitable draw- 
backs to loan exhibitions, but they do not depreciate the 
value of such gatherings, or lessen our gratitude to 
the committee of the Burlington Fine Arts Club for the 
pains which they have bestowed upon their work, and for 
the liberality with which they allow the outside world to 
profit by the fruit of their labours collectors and 


cognoscentl 


as 
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DR. STIRLING’S GEOLOGICAL 
DISCOVERIES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
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be called gigantic when compared with the largest even 
of existing marsupials—an ‘told man” kangaroo, In 
all the period that has since intervened a few more 
remains have by degrees come to light, and these 
remains are by no means unimportant; but the y have 
left much to be desired. Of one of the d parted riants, 
ealled by Sir Richard Diprotodon, from the conspicuous 
prominence of the two front teeth which it bore in either 
jaw, it came to be known that it was at least as large as a 
rhinoceros, and seemed to occupy a place midway between 
the kangaroos and the phalangers, though it might well be 
regarded asthe type of a family distinct from either, for in 
several significant features it differed from nearly all other 
marsupials, and from its huge bulk it plainly could not 
have possessed the arboreal habits of the latter, while the 
same consideration rendered doubtful the view that it 
could have been endowed with the leaping powers of the 
former, though the configuration of its hind limbs was 
not actually determined. 

In this state of uncertainty it was with unusual interest 
that some two years ago agri sts were —— by a 
telegram sent to this country by Professor E. C. Stirling, 
of the University of Adelaide, of the - Aca in the 
interior of South Australia of a vast number of bones of 
extinct monsters in the dried-up bed of a lake, at that 
time spoken of as Lake Mulligan, but since called Lake 
Callabonna, from the native name of a large watercourse 
which leads to it; and all were glad to learn that that 
gentleman, with his usual energy, had taken steps to 
have the discovery turned to the best account. Natural- 
ists knew what to expect from the zeal which he had 
displayed in successfully following up a former brilliant 
exploit—the discovery of ten extraordinary mole-like 
marsupial Netoryctes, of which a figure and description 
appeared in The Illustrated London News for September 
1891; and everyone felt sure that the matter could 
be .afely trusted in his hands. Nobody, however, 
suspected that the business of the investigation would 
prove to be one of unusual difficulty, or anticipated the 
number of vexatious delays that would accompany the 
accomplishment of its initial portion—the recovery of the 
bones and their safe conveyance to Adelaide, a distance in 
a straight line of about 400 miles, to which an additional 
150 or 200, according to the route taken, has to be allowed 
for necessary deviations. Lake Callabonna has a length of 
over fifty miles, but like many of the Australian lakes, such 
as Torrens and Eyre, it deserves its name on rare occasions 
only, being ordinarily a shallow, salt-encrusted clay-pan. 
In this condition it was when, in January 1892, an intelli- 
gent aboriginal reported to Mr. IF. B. Ragless, a colonist in 
the vicinity, that its surface was strewn with bones, and a 
few days later that gentleman satisfied himself by personal 
observation of the truth of the report, which was at once 
communicated to Professor Stirling, and a survey of inspec - 
tion was soon after made by Mr. H. Hurst, who had 
previously been engaged in geological and palwontological 


work in Queensland, Yet twelve months elapsed before 
it was found possible to send a working party from the 
Adelaide Museum to the scene of action. 
were carried on for four months in spite of frequent inter- 
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These operations 


ruption uused by rain: but at the end of that time all 
work was absolutely stopped by a heavy downpour, which 
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for Callabonna with Mr. Zietz, the assistant director of 
the Museum; but on their reaching the spot, rain again 
delayed operations for a whole fortnight, as considerable 
sheets of water collected on the low-lying flats, filling up 
the excavations already made and rendering the surface 
generally impassable for the camels, which lad been 
liberally put at their disposal by the Government of the 
colony, since without the assistance of those animals 
nothing could be done. Even as it was, they often sank 
nearly to the belly in the glue-like mud, out of which it 


Was necessary to dig them, while, owing to the ravages of 
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GEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN SOUTH 


rabbits, fodder could scarcely be procured for these useful 
beasts, thus adding another to the existing difficulties. In 
the course of another fortnight, however, operations were 
resumed, with the result that at least one complete skeleton 
of the large Diprotodon australis was recovered, and a 
second only less perfect, while remains of a considerable 
number of other species more or less allied to it are among 
the tons of material that have been rescued by extra- 
ordinary toil and are now undergoing examination at 


Adelaide, 





One remarkable feature in the whole discovery, and 
that, indeed, which led to it, is the existence of skeletons 
lying on the surface. Sometimes (us will be seen by one 
of the figures here given, from photographs sent by 
Professor Stirling) the relative position of the bones has 
been preserved to such an extent that the form of the 
skeleton is outlined. Usu illy in such cases the animal is 
lying on its side, with the head and limbs plain] 
and more or less extended; but the actual bony substance 


y \ isible 


has generally disappeared, and the condition of the speci- 
mens rendered the greatest care in their treatment 
necessary for preservation. Some were so friable that they 
crumbled into powder and could not be removed, others 
were soft and of the consistency of putty, others again 
were firm and hard; but the greatest difficulty was due to 
the fact that so many were saturated with what was 
practically a concentrated saline solution, which had to be 
left to drain away—a process that occupied much time. 
Other bones were encrusted and impregnated with gypsum 
crystals. The heads of the animals pointed in all directions, 
and the limbs, with their several segments greatly bent, 
were almost invariably at a greater de pth than the rest of 
the skeleton, the feet being deepest of all. This attitude 
sti mely suggests that death occurred through the animals 
being bogged, as Professor Stirling observed a very similar 
attitude to be assumed by the camels in similar cirewm- 
tnces, 

Another and very singular trouble presented itself to 
the explorers. During November last their camp became 
almost unbearable from the stench proceeding from the 
careases of the rabbits which swarmed all round, destroy- 
ing (as already said) the herbage wanted for the camels, and 
dying from drinking poisoned water. This nuisance became 
so great that, combined with sandstorins, the heat of the 
season, and ophthalmia, which afflicted almost the whole 
party, the camp was broken up at the end of that month. 

It is satisfactory to know that the Government of South 
Australia has reserved che area comprising Lake Calla- 
bonna for the purposes of further exploration to be carried 
on under the direction and authority of the Adelaide 
Museum; and mention must be expressly made of the 
timely, gencrous, and unconditional assistance afforded by 
Sir Thomas Elder, G.C.M.G., without whose liberality it 
would have been impossible for Professor Stirling to 
organise and earry on the researches already made, the 
details of which are awaited with impatience. Bi Is 

At the request of M. Laguerre, in Paris, who has been 
delivering lectures on Louis XVII., and who does not 
accept the proof of the Dauphin’s death in the Temple in 

1795, the grave in St. Marguerite’s cemetery was reopened 
on June 5. A coffin was found, with the letters “*IL... 
XVIII.” inscribed inside the lid; it contained the bones 
of a boy, and a medal of the Virgin, dated 1832. This 
is the coffin which was accidentally discovered in 1846, 


Hixyp Lis. 


and it seems that what were then declared to be the 
remains of the Dauphin were reinterred. 

At a meeting of the Manchester City Council, on 
June 6, Sir J. Harwood, deputy-chairman of the Ship 
Canal Board, stated that they might expect a deficiency on 
account of the undertaking of over £146,000 in December 
1895, and that the Corporation would probably have to 
find money for the payment of interest on debentures 
in 1896, which might necessitate a rate of oyer ls. 6d, in 
the pound, 
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A MYSTERIOUS MONK. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 

If there is a difficult minor puzzle in history it is to 
discover the identity and the motives of the writer known 
to French students as Le Religieur de Dunfermling. I 
can only sketch the broad outlines of the problem here, 
imploring anyone who is better advised to lend me his 
light. When M. Quicherat, 1847-50, published 
his great collection of documents on the Maid of Orleans 
he cited a French translation, 1519, of a Latin 
chronicle written by a Scotch monk of ‘* Dunfermling,” 
who boasted in his prologue that he had been with the 
Maid in her life and at her end. Later, Quicherat found 
that a copy of this monk’s manuscript was in the Bodleian. 
Unluckily it breaks off in the middle of a line just where 
the account of the Pucelle This manuscript 
was given to General Fairfax by the widow of Drummond 
of Hawthornden about 1650. Fairfax mentions 
Lord Jtumfermline possessed what seems to have 
been another copy. The work was edited by Mr. Felix 
under the name of ‘‘ The Book of Plus- 
”) from one of six known 


about 


made in 


commences, 


In a note 


Skene, in 1877, 
‘* Liber Pluscardensis 


The author, ina prologue, says that 


ince a” 
manuscript examples. 
the Abbot of Dunfermline has ordered him to abridge the 
chronicle of Fordun, and its continuation by Bower, and 
to add matter which came under his own knowledge, 
especially about ‘‘the marvellous Maid.”’” As we have 
seen, his work stops abruptly at the point where he begins 
Now, who was this author ” 
even leaves a blank for his 


to enter on this very topic. 

His ide ntity he conceals. Ile 
Abbot's name. His own he promises to give at the end of 
Book VI. But the name is nowhere given, and, 
Glasgow MS. the half-page which might have contained 
the name is torn off. 
unknown to George Buchanan, as he shows by merely 
It is 


in the 
The name, a century later, was 


quoting ‘‘ him who wrote the book of Pluscarden.”’ 
impossible to guess the cause of this secrecy. 

Mr. W. I’. Skene made a plausible conjecture about 
the author, who certainly wrote at Pluscarden, a cell of 
Dunfermline, in 1461. First, the author was a clerk and 
a Scot, in France during the career of the Maid, 1429-31. 
Next, he alleges that he was in France later, with the wife 
of Louis, afterwards Louis XI., and he knew the Dauphiness 
well. He was a Highlander, for he gives Gaelic names 
correctly. Now, in 1427, a Scots clerk, Maurice Buchanan, 
M.A., received money from the French Government to 
accompany Sir John Stewart of Derneley to Scotland on a 

: diplomatic mission. He is described as a kinsman of Sir 
John’s. This Sir John married the second daughter of the 
Earl of Lennox, whose eldest daughter married the Duke 
of Albany, and by him became mother of a daughter who, 
again, married Sir Walter de Buchanan, and had a son, 
Maurice Buchanan, ‘Thus Maurice was grandnephew 
by marriage of Sir John Stewart of Derneley, whom he 
In 1436, 

M.A.,” as 


accompanied to Scotland, as we saw, in 1427. 
Bower mentions ‘‘ Maurice de Buchanan, 
treasurer of the Dauphin’s wife. 

Here we have a Scottish clerk writing, in 1461, a 
chronicle, in which he says he knew Jeanne d’Are and the 
Dauphiness ; and here, in history, we find a Scottish clerk, 
Maurice Buchanan, treasurer of the Dauphiness, and 
present in France about the time of Jeanne d’Arc. It is 
an easy inference that the chronicler and Maurice Buchanan 
are the same man. But, as Mr. Felix Skene shows, 
Maurice, if he was the grandnephew of Sir John Stewart, 
could not have been born before 1412. How, then, could 
he be a master of arts, and a diplomatist in 1427, at the 
age of fifteen? Perhaps he was the son of his father by 
an earlier marriage; but then he was no kind of kin to 
Sir John. Moreover, we do not know that his father had 
been married before his nuptials to the daughter of the 
Duke of Albany. 

Had the chronicler been Maurice Buchanan, had he 
been attached to Sir John Stewart, he must have been 
well informed about the Siege of Orleans, in 1428-29, for 
Sir John was killed on Feb. 12, 1429, in the Battle of 
the Herrings, at Rouvray, when attacking an English 
convoy of provisions under Sir John Fastolf. On 
all this matter Maurice Buchanan, as Stewart's kins- 
man and companion, cannot but have known the 
truth. But on all this matter he makes the most 
singularly incorrect statement, which is actually adopted 
by his editor, Mr. Felix Skene. This gentleman puts 
the date of the Battle of the Herrings right—namely, 
on Feb. 12, while Mr. W. F. Skene puts it wrong, Feb. 10. 
Mr. W. F. Skene is also wrong by a year as to the date of 
the Maiden’sdeath! But Mr. Felix Skene, in ‘‘ Liber Plus- 
cardensis,” Vol. II. xxix., informs a surprised people that Sir 
John Stewart ‘‘ had been sent with twenty thousand men 
to intercept a convoy of provisions which Lord Talbot was 
bringing from Paris.” Here he follows our mysterious and 
hopelessly mistaken chronicler (Book X., ch. xxx.). It was 
not Talbot, but Sir John Fastolf, who came from Paris with 
provisions. Stewart had not twenty thousand men (which 
is absurd), but ‘‘ about four hundred without the archers,” 
or, in all, some fifteen hundred men. So says the “ Journal 
du Siege d'Orléans,” copied, in these parts, from an 
official register of daily events. The discrepancy cannot 
be understood, if the chronicler were the companion and 
kinsman of the defeated Stewart, over whose grave, by the 
way, he sheds no tear, and whom he even censures on 
another occasion. ‘‘Call you this backing of your 
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friends?’’ But there is yet more incredible nonsense. 
The chronicler casually remarks that the Duke of 
Sedford—the Regent of France for our Henry VI.— 
after gaining the battle of Verneuil, ‘‘ was smitten with 
most loathsome leprosy on his return to Rouen, and 
expired, leaving the government to the Earl of Salisbury ” 
(Book X., xxix.). This is the kind of statement that takes 
aman’s breath away. An infant of tender years would 
not babble thus foolishly. Verneuil was fought in 1424. 
‘** Put case” that Bedford died soon after of leprosy. How, 
then, could he be a chief agent in the burning of Jeanne 
d’Are at Rouen in 1431¥ Remember that this frantic 
monk calls himself a companion of Jeanne d’Arc, present 
at her death in Rouen in 1431, Yet he assures us that 
the chief of her English enemies in 1431 died in 1424-25! 
Bedford really died in 1435. The monk’s editor never 
comments, as far as I have observed, on this glaring 
inconsistency, far worse than the ludicrous talk of twenty 
thousand men under Stewart, far worse than the confusion 
between Fastolf and Talbot. 

Ilistorians are accustomed to regret the loss of the 
chapters about the Maid of Orleans, written by the men- 
dacious or careless Monk of Dunfermline. But if they 
were on the level with his other exploits in fable they are 
better lost. The curious thing is that in his five or six 
interrupted lines about the Maid he is absolutely correct, 
even where other contemporaries occasionally go wrong. 
Moreover, he gives curious details, unknown to Bower, on 
some points; and, while retaining Bower's absurd state- 
ment concerning Bedford’s death, he describes it in a more 
rhetorical style. The whole affair of the monk, his identity 
and his blunders, astonishing if he was in France at the 
time of the siege, remains a mystery. 








OF THE BRITISH ARMY, 
VIL—WATERLOO. 


Of all the battles of modern times none has retained a 
deeper and prouder interest for Englishmen than that of 
Waterloo, which lent such an unfading lustre to our arms. 
What tourist is not familiar with its bloody field? What 
reader is unacquainted with the leading incidents of the 
glorious fight? To begin with, the political issues that 
depended upon it were tremendous ; and they were decided 
by the God of Battles in favour of the British, who had 
every right to plume themselves on having been the chief 
contributors to a victory which redounded to the good of 
all Europe. But in more respects than this it was also an 
epoch-marking struggle. or it was one of the last 
examples almost, in European wurfare at least, of a good 
stand-up, shoulder-to-shoulder set-to on the old heroic 
model; and that is one of the main reasons why it has 
always retained such a fascination for the martial youth 
and manhood of Britain. As a nation the English exult 
in the spectacle of personal antagonism—whethér on the 
battle-field, the football- field, the cricket- ground, or 
the racecourse. Inkerman, indeed, and even the Alma, 
were fought out on pretty much the old Waterloo lines; 
but, from the time of Waterloo, tactics began to enter that 
stage of their development which has now converted 
the British soldier (in Europe, at least) into tittle more 
than a mere isolated rifleman potting away at his distant 
foe. Like Inkerman, Waterloo, with all due reverence 
for the genius of the great Duke, was essentially a soldier’s 
battle ; and never, even on the plains of the Peninsula, 
had the British soldier, to quote the words of his most 
brilliant historian, Napier, better shown with ‘“ what 
majesty he could fight.” ‘‘ How did you manage to win 
Waterloo?” asked a lady afterwards, of Wellington. 
‘* Well, Ma’am,” replied the Duke, ‘‘I can scarcely tell 
you. Only they pounded us, and we pounded them, and I 
suppose we pounded the hardest, for we won the fight.” 

I remember the late Count Moltke once remarking that 
Waterloo was one of the finest instances of defensive war- 
fare in all history, and that none but the English could 
have withstood the fiery assaults of the French for so long 
without flinching. Their immortal victory is typified on 
the field by a monumental lion; but perhaps a bull-dog 
on the mound would have better symbolised the peculiar 
form of courage which they displayed through the 
long and sanguinary hours of that wet June Sunday. 
It is comparatively easy to fight upon the offensive, 
thought Moltke, for then you gather additional momentum 
and mauling power as you go. But to stand up in an open 
position, like so many wickets on a cricket-field, and be 
incessantly bowled at by batteries and charging squadrons 
all day long, without icave to leap from your impatient 
lines and lash out at your assailants—was that not enough, 
reasoned the great German soldier, to quell the courage 
(damped and drenched as it had already been by a night's 
rainy bivouac) of all but the very stoutest and most stead- 
fast of fighting men, not to speak of ‘‘ martial boys” ? 
For let it not be forgotten that Wellington had but very 
few of his old Peninsular veterans at Waterloo, these 
having meanwhile dispersed to all the colonial quarters of 
our world in the fond belief that the Satanic Corsican had 
now at last been definitively caged up, and that his ranks for 
the most part were filled with the newest of recruits, one or 
two of whom may even still survive to testify to the fact 
that they had not yet emerged from their teens when they 
crossed the sea to form the immortal squares whereon the 
Gallic fury broke like waves of foam upon our rocks, 
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But, indeed, the Duke himself, on this 18th of June (the 
anniversary, by the way, of Frederick the Great’s most 
crushing defeat—Kolin), looked anything but old, having 
barely entered his forty-sixth year, so that he was in the 
very prime of all his powers; while his great antagonist, 
though several months his junior, was already a victim to 
physical decay and pain, and on this Sunday morning in 
particular he was suffering from a malady which made it 
irksome for him to sit his horse. Perhaps this personal 
infirmity of Bonaparte did much to countervail his great 
predominance over his English opponent in point of 
numbers, for while Napoleon’s army amounted to about 
72,000 men with 246 guns (his force of cavalry, in 
particular, being enormous), the English commander 
only disposed of about 67,000 combatants and 156 guns 
(apart from Bliicher’s Prussians, who only arrived in time 
to pick up the game which Wellington had winged); while, 
again, of these 67,000 Wellingtonian troops, only abouta third 
were British, the rest being Dutch, Belgians, Hanoverians, 
and what not. Practically, Wellington fought the battle 
with about 50,000 soldiers of diverse nationalities, many of 
whom bolted when threatened with a tornado of Napoleon's 
attacking troops, leaving the brunt of the conflict to be 
borne by the British backbone, or rather breastbone, of the 
allied army—-to the assistance of which it was known that 
the Prussians were hurrying up as fast as ever they could 
across the rain-sodden country from Wavre, on which they 
had retired after their defeat at Ligny, two days before. 
On the same day Wellington had fought and conquered at 
Quatre Bras, and many were the splendid feats of arms 
which won that other glorious field, though they only 
formed the prologue to, and were dwarfed by, the more 
stirring incidents of Waterloo. 

Wellington himself said that it was just as impossible 
to describe a battle as to describe a ball; and even now 
Waterloo continues to live in the popular memory less 
from any detailed description of the stupendous fight than 
from a fondness of the national mind for dwelling on the 
leading incidents of the fray—_the wet and cheerless bivouac 
of the night before, the marshalling of the allies along 
their narrow mile of front, and the morning ride of 
Wellington along this bristling line, like royal Harry at 
Agincourt— 

With cheerful semblance and sweet majesty ; 

the rousing shouts of ‘‘ Vive ’!Empereur !” that greeted 
the corresponding inspection on the other side; the guns of 
Napoleon that opened the ball; his desperate assault on 
Hougomont, the key of our right wing, and its heroic holding 
to the end by the English Guards ; the charge of Somerset’s 
Household Brigade of Horse on the French Cuirassiers, 
followed by the desperate onset of Ponsonby’s Union Brigade 
composed of regiments representing the three nationalities— 
Royals, Inniskillens, and Scots Greys, one of whose sergeants, 
Ayrshire Ewart, gained his commission by slaying three 
of his foes and capturing an eagle; the wild shouts of 
‘Scotland for ever!” as the Highlanders, seizing on the 
stirrups of the Greys, rushed with their mounted country- 
men into the mélée; the stolid and unshakable heroism 
of our English squares as successive charges of cavalry, 
one of them by a mass of no fewer than seventy 
squadrons, broke like spray upon their impenetrable 
walls of steel; the piercing and reparation of the 
British centre; the longing to God for the coming either 
of darkness or the Prussians; the frantic efforts of the 
French culminating in the onset and repulse of the old 
Imperial Guard ; and finally, after eight hours of the most 
desperate fighting recorded in history, the rising of 
Wellington in his stirrups as, with a joyful wave of his hat, 
he ordered his whole line to rise from its position and leap 
like lions upon the retreating foe, who had now also begun 
to be pressed by the advancing Prussians, with ‘‘ Marshal 
Vorwirts” at their head; and the subsequent meeting of 
the two allied commanders at La Belle Alliance. It was 
indeed a glorious victory as ever had been won, though it 
had cost the British about seven thousand in killed and 
wounded. But it added a leaf to our laurels that will never 
fade. As Scott sang— 
Yes, Agincourt may be forgot, 
And Cressy be an unknown spot, 

And Blenheim’s name be new; 
But still in glory and in song, 
For many an age remembered long, 
Shall live the towers of Hougomont 

And field of Waterloo. 

CHARLES LOWE. 








Among the recent art publications, of which the 
increasing number gives the measure of popular appre- 
ciation, may be mentioned the reproductions of L. J. 
Cowen’s “The Old Strad” and of A. Burrington’s ‘‘ A 
Bribe.” The former picture was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy as far back as 1886, and attracted considerable 
attention on account of the thoroughly Dutch feeling and 
humour the artist had thrown into his work. It has now 
been reproduced by the Swan Electric Engraving Com- 
pany, of which the methods are probably unsurpassed 
by any other process in this country. How far it can 
compete with other processes in the matter of cost is another 
matter. Mr. Burrington’s ‘‘ Bribe,” reproduced by Messrs. 
Cadbury Jones and Co. (Haymarket) belongs to a category 
of pictures called into existence by Mr. Fildes’ success 
with “‘ The Doctor.” 
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WELLINGTON PASSING THE LINES ON THE MORNING OF THE BATTLL. 


Drawy sy R. Catox Woopvitie. 
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“THE WHOLE LINE WIL 
Lord Wellington, at seven o'clock, after the repulse of the Old Guard, stood up in his s 
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WILL ADVANCE!” 
his stirrups, and, taking his hat off, cried, “ The whole line will advance!” 


WOODVILLE. 
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CHARGE OF THE SCOTS GREYS. 


Draws sy R. Catoxs Woopvitte. 
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LITERATURE. 
Ree Nee 
TWO NOBLE LIVES. 

The Story of Two Noble Lives: Being Memorials of 
Charlotte, Countess Canning, and Louisa, Marchioness of 
Waterford. By Augustus J. C. Hare. Three vols. 
(London: G. Allen).—The two ladies whose truly noble 
lives are here recorded were sisters—the only children of 
the eccentric Sir Charles Stuart (created Lord Stuart de 
Rothesay in 1828), who was our Ambassador at Paris from 
1815 till 1824, and again from 1828 till 1830. Charlotte 
and Louisa Stuart were born at Paris—in 1817 and 1818 
respectively—and but four years of their childhood were 
spent in Kngland. In 1830 their parents settled them- 
selves at Highcliffe, on the crumbly Hampshire cliffs, near 
Muddiford, but of the four years of happy girlhood spent 
there, a few brightly sketched reminiscences jotted down 
by Lady Waterford in late life appear to be the only record, 
and these memorials of the sisters practically begin at the 
middle of the first volume. Both girls were exceptionally 
beautiful; both were endowed with remarkable artistic 
talents, and in each case to these gifts were joined great 
sweetness and strength of character. 

In 1835, when she was little more than eighteen, 
Charlotte became the wife of the Hon. C. J. Canning, the 
only surviving son of the famous statesman, and a 
romising young man of three-and-twenty. Two years 
ares he succeeded to his mother’s peerage, and in course 
of time became Foreign Secretary, Chief Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests, Postmaster-General, and Governor- 
General of India (for such was the odd sequence) ; and she 
one of the Queen’s Ladies-in-Waiting; but until they 
went to India at the end of 1855 we hear very little 
of the Cannings, except in extracts from Lady Canning’s 
letters written during her ‘‘ waitings,’” which extended 
from 1842 to 1855. Lady Canning really comes into 
the story with her departure from England. She was 
an admirable letter-writer, and one may safely say 
that since Miss Eden’s journals were published some 
thirty years ago, no descriptions of India so vivid and 
picturesque have appeared as those here extracted from 
the letter-journals which Lady Canning sent home. 
Not less vivid is the ghastly panorama of the Mutiny 
which these unrol for us, depicting the events of that 
awful time from a point of view so new that unexpected 
freshness is imparted to an oft-told story. But its chief 
interest for the reader of these memorials will be found in 
the picture which Lady Canning was unconsciously paint- 
ing of herself as a perfect helpmeet to her husband during 
a time of trial both sharper and more prolonged than comes 
to most men. The worst had long been over and home in 
sight, when, at the end of 1861, Lady Canning caught 
jungle fever, and died at Calcutta, in her forty-fifth year. 
fer husband never recovered from the shock of his sudden 
bereavement; and he returned to England to die, a broken 
man, though he had not completed his fiftieth year. 

It is time to turn to the younger, and in some respects 
the more interesting, of the Stuart sisters. Immediately 
after Mrs. Canning’s marriage, Miss Stuart travelled in 
Italy with her parents for nearly two years, most of which 
time was spent in studying and sketching among the paint- 
ings and frescoes of the great Italian masters. On her return 
to England, in her nineteenth year, her grace and beauty 
attracted several prétendants of the highest eligibility, but 
her heart remained whole until 1841, when the most 
unlikely of suitors appeared in the person of ‘‘ the wild 
Lord Waterford.” Lady Stuart, who doubtless knew a 
great deal more of the character of the lover’s ‘‘ many 
strange exploits” than Mr. Hare seems to do, was aghast, 
but her husband thought the match a ‘‘ good”’ one, and in 
June 1842 the marriage took place. No union could have 
seemed less promising, for, although Lord Waterford may 
not have appeared in a police-court for two or three 
years, he was unused to the society of ladies, and entirely 
devoted to hunting, shooting, and racing. Under the sweet 
influence of his wife, however, he proved himself to be a 
thoroughly good fellow at bottom, and the marriage turned 
out a happy one. Their life was spent mainly at Curragh- 
more, and though Lord Waterford was very frequently 
absent in the hunting-field or at race-meetings, his wife 
never complained, finding abundance of congenial occu- 
pation in helping the peasantry to civilise themselves, 
in beautifying her home, and above all, perhaps, in 
the dexterous handling of her pencil and brush. In 
all these duties and pleasures she enjoyed her husband’s 
co-operation, and, as far as in him lay, his loving 
sympathy. All this happiness came suddenly to its 
earthly close in the spring of 1859, when Lord Waterford 
was killed almost instantaneously by a fall from his horse 
in the hunting-field. His widow bore her grief as such 
women are enabled to bear such trials, and soon retired to 
Ford Castle, in Northumberland, which, together with its 
revenues of about £10,000 a year, had been left to her for 
life. This house and its domain she gradually raised into 
a splendid monument to the memory of her husband, by 
lavishing on both all her taste and judgment, and more 
than all its revenues ; and although some part of each year 
was passed at Highcliffe (which she had inherited from her 
father), Ford was her home, and her neighbours there, of 
all degrees, her chief companions. Painting was, as it 
had always been, the absorbing occupation of her leisure ; 
and those who remember the pictures Lady Waterford was 
used to send to the Grosvenor Gallery, or who saw the 
recent exhibition at Spencer House, will not be surprised 
to learn that her genius both for colour and composition 
was, as far back as 1866, recognised by Mr. Watts and 
Mr. Burne-Jones as capable of reviving the glories of the 
Venetian school. Lady Waterford died at Ford three years 
ago, and rests in the quiet churchyard there among the 
Border people to whom she had endeared herself. 

To Mr. Hare, the compilation of these memorials has 
manifestly been a labour of love, but it has been per- 
formed with little skill or judgment. The plan adopted, 
according to which two lives that after girlhood moved in 
different orbits are artificially interwoven, was radically 
defective, while the confusion has been aggravated by the 
inclusion of a mass of trivialities and irrelevancies (many 
of the latter most interesting in themselves) which has 
swollen the work to at least double its proper size. Many 
of the illustrations are excellent, 


LITERARY RELICS OF COLUMBUS. 


Some years ago Mr. B. F. Stevens, distinguished as 
American bibliopole and antiquary, and the editor of 
Franklin, asked M. Girard de Rialle, custodian of the 
archives of the French Foreign Office, to show him ‘‘the 
most precious document in his keeping.” ‘The request was 
the parent of the splendid volume before us (Christopher 
Columbus. His Own Book of Privileges.— Stevens, 
4, Trafalgar Square); for M. Girard produced a document 
of transcendent interest to Mr. Stevens as an American, 
one of the four copies, and of the only two surviving 
copies, of the manuscript book of his ‘‘ patents, privileges, 
and concessions’ which Columbus had caused to be made 
in 1502, when, on the eve of his departure on his fourth 
voyage, he had reason to fear that he was about to be 
robbed of the fruits of his discoveries by the chicanery of 
the Spanish lawyers. He had, therefore, forty-four docu- 
ments, including his own letter to Donna Juana de Torres, 
nurse of Juan, Prince of Castile, transcribed as irrefragable 
proofs of the solidity of his claims. One of these, deposited 
with the archives of the Columbus family in the monastery 
of Las Cuevas, near Seville, has disappeared; another sent 
to Hispaniola has gone astray; two others, despatched 
to Columbus’s native city of Genoa, have been more fortu- 
nate: one remains there; another, stolen by Napoleon, 
is now in the French Foreign Office, and has served 
Mr. Stevens for his reproduction. The result of his 
labours is a massy volume of equal beauty and dignity, 
printed in the beautiful type of the Chiswick Press upon 
hand-made paper approximating to the quality and 
imitating the appearance of the best paper of Columbus's 
rm bound in wood and pigskin to reproduce the antique 
yinding, and clasped with miniature anchors. The original 
handwriting is facsimiled, and faced on the opposite page 
by an English translation in black letter, encircled by a 
printed copy of the Spanish text, divested of its contractions, 
in italic type. The translation, made by Mr. G. F. Barwick, 
of the British Museum, is elegant as well as accurate, and 
evinces great ability in dealing with the difficulties occasioned 
by the legal technicalities of the original. The copious and 
learned introduction of Mr. H. Harrisse is equally admir- 
able and absolutely exhaustive of the subject. A more 
worthy monument to Columbus has seldom been raised, 
and there is no collection of rare and magnificent books, 
no public library, and no Spanish, Italian, or American 
patriot but may well covet this splendid and scholarly 
volume, 

It should be mentioned that the other existing MS. 
preserved at Genoa was facsimiled and published by the 
authorities of that city last year, but without introduction 
or commentary. It is more beautiful than the Paris MS., 
and contains a remarkable passage in the letter to .Donna 
Juana, not found in the latter, the only place in which 
Columbus speaks of his enemies. 


LIFE IN THE OCEAN DEPTHS. 

The Fauna of the Deep Sea. By Sydney J. Hickson, M.A., 
D.Se. (London: Kegan Paul and Co.)—-This book brings 
together in handy compass what is known about life in 
the ocean depths, far below ‘‘ where the great whales come 
sailing by; sail and sail with unshut eye.” In the 
beginning of the century naturalists were incredulous as 
to the existence of animals in the cold, still, sunless 
abysms, where the pressure is about two and a half tons 
to the square inch at 2500 fathoms, or nearly three miles’ 
depth. And, until some fifty years ago, little effort was 
made to discover whether that disbelief was well grounded. 
A few voyagers dropped their sounding-lines at moderate 
depths, and brought up some minute life-forms, but the 
first direct proof of a large pelagic population was obtained 
through the breaking of a telegraph cable in the Medi- 
terranean, which, when hauled up, had many organisms 
attached to it. But the Challenger Expedition, twenty 
years ago, set at rest the question of an abundant fauna 
at great depths and in all regions; and it is, therefore, 
with the results then obtained that Dr. Hickson’s volume 
is mainly concerned. And intensely interesting those 
results are, well rewarding the years of labour of classi- 
fication spent upon the materials. 

As sunlight probably does not penetrate much below 
500 fathoms, the deep-sea fish ‘‘ strike on their own box”; 
giving out phosphorescent light whereby it is possible, as 
Dr. Hickson remarks, ‘‘that some regions may be as 
brightly illuminated as a European street is at night—an 
illumination with many very bright centres and many dark 
shadows, but quite sufficient for a vertebrate eye to dis- 
tinguish readily and at a considcrable distance both form 
and colour,” Added to this is the varicty of colouration of 
the fish, brown and black abounding, but brightened with 
the presence of even gaudy animals. There is a good deal 
of feeding on one another, but as there is no plant life, the 
only other source which can be surmised must be the dead 
organisms that fall from the upper waters. But this 
question of market supply for pelagic needs is still some- 
what obscure. There are not, as might have been hoped, 
any primitive or ancient types of fish in the deep sea. All 
of them are related to species found in shallow waters, 
whence they must have migrated, becoming modified in 
structure, as in the acquisition of protection spines, 
large teeth, and prominent eyes (although in some 
species the eyes are degenerate) to adapt them to their 
new haunts. Besides the Globigerina ooze, mainly 
composed of the shells of Foraminifera, which makes up 
98 per cent. of the deposits covering the stoncless plain of 
fine mud which composes the floor of the ocean, there occur 
‘oxides of iron and manganese, probably of meteoric 
origin,” witnessing, almost certainly, we should think, to 
the dropping of dust from the falling stars which burst as 
they come into collision with the earth's atmosphere. Very 
impressive is this rain of fine matter into the vast ocean 
depths—impressive also to remember that this has descended 
on waters that have never been other than they are from 
the beginning of the foundations of the earth. For the old 
notion that land and sea have everywhere changed places 
has no warrant, the abysses filled by the oceans have never 
been dry land, which has, with variations in detail, remained 
within the present continental areas. Even the thickest 
deposits of limestone have been formed in relatively shallow 
water, 














A MAGAZINE CAUSERIE. 
I had the misfortune last month, in a single sentence about 
Mr. G. W. Smalley’s article in Harper's on the House of 
Lords, to convey what he considers a wrong impression of 
his views. I said he regarded the hereditary House of 
Lords as our only bulwark against revolution, spoliation, 
and other evils. Mr. Smalley has since reminded me that 
his article expressed no approval of the hereditary principle 
in the Lords, but the very reverse. I certainly assuined 
that his objection to the hereditary principle was more or 
less academic, and that the dominant note of the article was 
the suggestion that in the present grave emergency for social 
order it may be expedient to uphold the House of Lords, 
heredity and all. ‘This shows how difficult it is to define (to 
his own satisfaction) the attitude of anyone who speaks 
with two voices. In the Nineteenth Century for June 
Mr. Smalley returns indirectly to the subject of the House 
of Lords in a paper entitled ‘‘ Checks on Democracy in 
America.” It is a very lucid exposition of the American 
Constitution, which Mr. Smalley supposes to be regarded 
by English Conservatives with envy and by English 
tadicals with disgust. If instead of the Constitution which 
permits our Opposition to turn out a Government on a 
vote of confidence, and even compels the House of Lords 
to submit to a decisive majority fresh from the constitu- 
encies, we could borrow the wondrously elaborate 
mechanism which gives the people of the United States 
four years to change their minds, by contriving a 
series of ingenious deadlocks in legislation during that 
period, we might be saved from that headlong reckless- 
ness so characteristic, as every body knows, of the British 
nation. The social question, Mr. Smalley tells us with 
pride, has hardly yet been raised in his country 
rather a curious boast, when you consider the condition to 
which American industrialism has been brought by the 
organised brigandage of ‘ trusts” and “rings” in every 
branch of commerce. What sort of stability is provided by 
the ‘‘ checks on democracy ” for the political freedom of the 
Southern negro? What is the security for the decent 
administration of the law, say, in Tennessee ? What are the 
‘checks ” on the prostitution of justice in the distribution 
of ‘‘spoils” ? How much is done in the shape of real reform 
while the President and the House of Representatives and 
the Senate are wrangling over the thousand-and-one devices 
for the aggrandisement of ‘‘ bosses ” and the party ‘ticket”’ ? 
In the Contemporary it is suggested by the anonymous 
writer of the article called ‘* Halt!” that the exhausting 
burdens of European armaments inight be mitigated by a 
self-denying ordinance on the part of the Powers not to 
increase their military expenditure for the next six years. 
It is not easy to see the practical value of this proposal, 
No such bargain would ts deemed binding for a moment 
if in the course of the six years any one of the Powers had 
any reason, real or imaginary, to suspect the designs of 
another. In such an emergency the military authorities 
would surely say, ‘*Perish the self-denying ordinance 
rather than that our national interests should be 
jeopardised!”’ Mr. Andrew Lang discusses Lord Wolseley’s 
‘**Life of Marlborough,” and gently hints that even the 
utmost devotion to the Protestant religion does not palliate 
the blackest treachery. The Protestant champion in this 
case was quite ready to sell his country to Catholic James 
in the event of an unexpected stroke of fortune on behalf 
of the dethroned plimenc Mr. Lang, by the way, argues 
that the hostility to Marlborough in ‘‘ Esmond” was 
not Thackeray's, but the natural sentiment of Colonel 
Esmond, who was a friend of General Webb. I have 
always understood, however, that Webb was an ancestor 
of Thackeray. But who can take any interest in warriors, 
alive or dead, when he reads the stirring appeal of Albert, 
Prince de Monaco, in the Fortnightly, to the noblest 
elements of civilisation? Albert, monarch of the Monte 
Carlo Casino, charges the nations to drop their swords 
and daggers. Perhaps he thinks the money spent on 
armaments would be better spent at the gambling 
tables which supply the revenue of his Principality. 
‘*War,” says Albert, ‘is that bloodstained henloom 
which our ancestors have handed down to our day, 
as if to humble the pride of our modern spirit.” But 
he hopes that the realisation of daring conceptions for 
subjecting the resources of nature to man will abolish 
hatred between races. This exalted philosophy is 
inspired by the project for building a bridge over the 
Channel, to which, no doubt, the treasury of Monaco 
will subscribe handsomely. In the New Leview, the 
‘Secrets from the Court of Spain” have become a 
chronique scandaleuse of a rather nauseous kind. ‘There is a 
vigorous blast from the Secretary of the Anti-Gambling 
League, who proposes an Act of Parliament for the 
punishment of newspapers which publish the betting 


odds. Mr. Keir Hardie sets forth what he calls 
the ‘‘ case” for the Independent Labour Party, a 
vague and rambling statement, the best comment 
on which will be found in Mr. H. W. Massing- 


article in the Contemporary on the political 
situation. The most entertaining paper in the New Review 
deals in the palmist’s sense with ‘‘Some Noteworth 
Hands.” I learn that in Mr. Gladstone’s hand ‘ the length 
of the nails shows dislike of mockery or any other form 
of persiflage.” As mockery happens to be one of the 
strongest weapons in Mr. Gladstone’s oratorical armoury, 
I am afraid his nails are guilty of a base deception. 
After this I am suspicious of his “lines,” which denote 
‘interests over the sea, taken up five times,” one of 
these interests being the ‘‘debate on the Corn Laws 
in 1842.” Mr. Thomas Hardy's hand discloses the 
‘evolution of original moral ethics,” and no great love of 
the ‘‘ small change of common conversation ” ; and in Lord 
Wolseley's hand there is ‘‘ readiness to sacrifice anything 
in order to attain a really important end ”’—the gloritica- 
tion of Marlborough as a Protestant hero, for example. 
Anybody who is alive to the ‘‘ crying need” of reform in 
the business of company promoting will find some shrewd 
suggestions in Judge Emden’s article in the Nineteenth 
Century; and musical critics will be interested in Dr. 
Villiers Stanford's ‘crying need” in the Fortnightly for 
‘‘one paper one critic.” It is a sad thing, according to 
Dr. Stanford, that one man writes articles about music 
for several papers and does not sign his name. More 
than that, he is sometimes a person ignorant of 
music, L. I. A, 
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TWO NOBLE LIVES. 
The Story of Two Noble Lives: Being Memorials of 


Charlotte, Countess Canning, and Louisa, Marchioness of 
Waterford. By Augustus J. ©. Hare. Three vols. 
(London: G. Allen).-—The two ladies whose truly noble 
lives are here recorded were sisters—the only children of 
the eccentric Sir Charles Stuart (created Lord Stuart de 
Rothesay in 1828), who was our Ambassador at Paris from 
1815 till 1824, and again from 1828 till 1830. Charlotte 
and Louisa Stuart were born at Paris—in 1817 and 1818 
respectively—and but four years of their childhood were 
spent in England. In 1830 their parents settled them- 
selves at Highcliffe, on the crumbly Hampshire cliffs, near 
Muddiford, but of the four years of happy girlhood spent 
there, a few brightly sketched reminiscences jotted down 
by Lady Waterford in late life appear to be the only record, 
and these memorials of the sisters practically begin at the 
middle of the first volume. Both girls were exceptionally 
beautiful; both were endowed with remarkable artistic 
talents, and in each case to these gifts were joined great 
sweetness and strength of character. 

In 1835, when she was little more than eighteen, 
Charlotte became the wife of the Hon. C. J. Canning, the 
only surviving son of the famous statesman, and a 
— young man of three-and-twenty. Two years 
ater he succeeded to his mother’s peerage, and in course 
of time became Foreign Secretary, Chief Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests, Postmaster-General, and Governor- 
General of India (for such was the odd sequence) ; and she 
one of the Queen’s Ladies-in-Waiting; but until they 
went to India at the end of 1855 we hear very little 
of the Cannings, except in extracts from Lady Canning’s 
letters written during her ‘‘ waitings,’” which extended 
from 1842 to 1855. Lady Canning really comes into 
the story with her departure from England. She was 
an admirable letter-writer, and one may safely say 
that since Miss Eden’s journals were published some 
thirty years ago, no descriptions of India so vivid and 
picturesque have appeared as those here extracted from 
the letter-journals which Lady Canning sent home. 
Not less vivid is the ghastly panorama of the Mutiny 
which these unrol for us, depicting the events of that 
awful time from a point of view so new that unexpected 
freshness is imparted to an oft-told story. But its chief 
interest for the reader of these memorials will be found in 
the picture which Lady Canning was unconsciously paint- 
ing of herself as a perfect helpmeet to her husband during 
a time of trial both sharper and more prolonged than comes 
to most men. The worst had long been over and home in 
sight, when, at the end of 1861, Lady Canning caught 
jungle fever, and died at Calcutta, in her forty-fifth year. 
Her husband never recovered from the shock of his sudden 
bereavement; and he returned to England to die, a broken 
man, though he had not completed his fiftieth year. 

It is time to turn to the younger, and in some respects 
the more interesting, of the Stuart sisters. Immediately 
after Mrs. Canning’s marriage, Miss Stuart travelled in 
Italy with her parents for nearly two years, most of which 
time was spent in studying and sketching among the paint- 
ings and frescoes of the great Italian masters. On her return 
to England, in her nineteenth year, her grace and beauty 
attracted several prétendants of the highest eligibility, but 
her heart remained whole until 1841, when the most 
unlikely of suitors appeared in the person of ‘‘ the wild 
Lord Waterford.” Lady Stuart, who doubtless knew a 
great deal more of the character of the lover’s ‘‘ many 
strange exploits” than Mr. Hare seems to do, was aghast, 
but her husband thought the match a ‘‘ good” one, and in 
June 1842 the marriage took place. No union could have 
seemed less promising, for, mF enn § Lord Waterford may 
not have appeared in a police-court for two or three 
years, he was unused to the society of ladies, and entirely 
devoted to hunting, shooting, and racing. Under the sweet 
influence of his wife, however, he proved himself to be a 
thoroughly good fellow at bottom, and the marriage turned 
out a happy one. Their life was spent mainly at Curragh- 
more, and though Lord Waterford was very frequently 
absent in the hunting-field or at race-meetings, his wife 
never complained, finding abundance of congenial occu- 
pation in helping the peasantry to civilise themselves, 
in beautifying her home, and above all, perhaps, in 
the dexterous handling of her pencil and brush. In 
all these duties and pleasures she enjoyed her husband’s 
co-operation, and, as far as in him lay, his loving 
sympathy. All this happiness came suddenly to its 
earthly close in the spring of 1859, when Lord Waterford 
was killed almost instantaneously by a fall from his horse 
in the hunting-field. His widow bore her grief as such 
women are enabled to bear such trials, and soon retired to 
Ford Castle, in Northumberland, which, together with its 
revenues of about £10,000 a year, had been left to her for 
life. This house and its domain she gradually raised into 
a splendid monument to the memory of her husband, by 
lavishing on both all her taste and judgment, and more 
than all its revenues ; and although some part of each year 
was passed at Highcliffe (which she had inherited from her 
father), Ford was her home, and her neighbours there, of 
all degrees, her chief companions. Painting was, as it 
had always been, the absorbing occupation of her leisure ; 
and those who remember the pictures Lady Waterford was 
used to send to the Grosvenor Gallery, or who saw the 
recent exhibition at Spencer House, will not be surprised 
to learn that her genius both for colour and composition 
was, as fur back as 1866, recognised by Mr. Watts and 
Mr. Burne-Jones as capable of reviving the glories of the 
Venetian school. Lady Waterford died at Ford three years 
ago, and rests in the quiet churchyard there among the 
Border people to whom she had endeared herself. 

To Mr. Hare, the compilation of these memorials has 
manifestly been a labour of love, but it has been per- 
formed with little skill or judgment. The plan adopted, 
according to which two lives that after girlhood moved in 
different orbits are artificially interwoven, was radically 
defective, while the confusion has been aggravated by the 
inclusion of a mass of trivialities and irrelevancies (many 
of the latter most interesting in themselves) which has 
swollen the work to at least double its proper size. Many 
of the illustrations are excellent, 


Some years ago Mr. B. F. Stevens, distinguished as 
American bibliopole and antiquary, and the editor of 
Franklin, asked M. Girard de Rialle, custodian of the 
archives of the French Foreign Office, to show him ‘the 
most precious document in his keeping.” ‘The request was 
the parent of the splendid volume before us (Christopher 
Columbus. His Own Bovok of Privileges.— Stevens, 
4, Trafalgar Square); for M. Girard produced a document 
of transcendent interest to Mr. Stevens as an American, 
one of the four copies, and of the only two surviving 
copies, of the manuscript book of his ‘‘ patents, privileges, 
and concessions’ which Columbus had caused to be made 
in 1502, when, on the eve of his departure on his fourth 
voyage, he had reason to fear that he was about to be 
robbed of the fruits of his discoveries by the chicanery of 
the Spanish lawyers. He had, therefore, forty-four docu- 
ments, including his own letter to Donna Juana de Torres, 
nurse of Juan, Prince of Castile, transcribed as irrefragable 
proofs of the solidity of his claims. One of these, deposited 
with the archives of the Columbus family in the monastery 
of Las Cuevas, near Seville, has disappeared; another sent 
to Hispaniola has gone astray; two others, despatched 
to Columbus’s native city of Genoa, have been more fortu- 
nate: one remains there ; another, stolen by Napoleon, 
is now in the French Foreign Office, and has served 
Mr. Stevens for his reproduction. The result of his 
labours is a massy volume of equal beauty and dignity, 
printed in the beautiful type of the Chiswick Press upon 
hand-made paper approximating to the quality and 
imitating the appearance of the best paper of Columbus's 
_— bound in wood and pigskin to reproduce the antique 
yinding, and clasped with miniature anchors. The original 
handwriting is facsimiled, and faced on the opposite page 
by an English translation in black letter, encircled by a 
printed copy of the Spanish text, divested of its contractions, 
in italic type. The translation, made by Mr. G. F’. Barwick, 
of the British Museum, is elegant as well as accurate, and 
evinces great ability in dealing with the difficulties occasioned 
by the legal technicalities of the original. The copious and 
learned introduction of Mr. H. Harrisse is equally admir- 
able and absolutely exhaustive of the subject. A more 
worthy monument to Columbus has seldom been raised, 
and there is no collection of rare and magnificent books, 
no public library, and no Spanish, Italian, or American 
patriot but may well covet this splendid and scholarly 
volume, 

It should be mentioned that the other existing MS. 
preserved at Genoa was facsimiled and published by the 
authorities of that city last year, but without introduction 
or commentary. It is more beautiful than the Paris MS., 
and contains a remarkable passage in the letter to Donna 
Juana, not found in the latter, the only place in which 
Columbus speaks of his enemies. 


LIFE IN THE OCEAN DEPTHS. 

The Fauna of the Deep Sea. By Sydney J. Hickson, M.A., 
D.Sc. (London: Kegan Paul and Co.)—This book brings 
together in handy compass what is known about life in 
the ocean depths, far below ‘‘ where the great whales come 
sailing by; sail and sail with unshut eye.” In the 
beginning of the century naturalists were incredulous as 
to the existence of animals in the cold, still, sunless 
abysms, where the pressure is about two and a half tons 
to the square inch at 2500 fathoms, or nearly three miles’ 
depth. And, until some fifty years ago, little effort was 
made to discover whether that disbelief was well grounded. 
A few voyagers dropped their sounding-lines at moderate 
depths, and brought up some minute life-forms, but the 
first direct proof of a large pelagic population was obtained 
through the breaking of a telegraph cable in the Medi- 
terranean, which, when hauled up, had many organisms 
attached to it. But the Challenger Expedition, twenty 
years ago, set at rest the question of an abundant fauna 
at great depths and in all regions; and it is, therefore, 
with the results then obtained that Dr. Hickson’s volume 
is mainly concerned. And intensely interesting those 
results are, well rewarding the years of labour of classi- 
fication spent upon the materials. 


As sunlight probably does not penetrate much below 
500 fathoms, the deep-sea fish ‘‘ strike on their own box” ; 
giving out phosphorescent light whereby it is possible, as 
Dr. Hickson remarks, ‘‘that some regions may be as 
brightly illuminated as a European street is at night—an 
illumination with many very bright centres and many dark 
shadows, but quito sufficient for a vertebrate eye to dis- 
tinguish readily and at a considorable distance both form 
and colour.” Added to this is the varicty of colouration of 
the fish, brown and black abounding, but brightened with 
the presence of even gaudy animals. There is a good deal 
of feeding on one another, but as there is no plant life, the 
only other source which can be surmised must be the dead 
organisms that fall from the upper waters. But this 
question of market supply for pelagic needs is still some- 
what obscure. There are not, as might have been hoped, 
any primitive or ancient types of fish in the deep sea. All 
of them are related to species found in shallow waters, 
whence they must have migrated, becoming modified in 
structure, as in the acquisition of protection spines, 
large teeth, and prominent eyes (although in some 
species the eyes are degenerate) to adapt them to their 
new haunts. Besides the Globigerina ooze, mainly 
composed of the shells of Foraminifera, which makes up 
98 per cent. of the deposits covering the stoncless plain of 
fine mud which composes the floor of the ocean, there occur 
‘‘oxides of iron and manganese, probably of meteoric 
origin,” witnessing, almost certainly, we should think, to 
the dropping of dust from the falling stars which burst as 
they come into collision with the earth's atmosphere. Very 
impressive is this rain of fine matter into the vast ocean 
pr nar lh org th also to remember that this has descended 
on waters that have never been other than they are from 
the beginning of the foundations of the earth. For the old 
notion that land and sea have everywhere changed places 
has no warrant, the abysses filled by the oceans have never 
been dry land, which has, with variations in detail, remained 
within the present continental areas. Even the thickest 
deposits of limestone have been formed in relatively shallow 
water, 








A MAGAZINE CAUSERIE. 
T had the misfortune last month, in a single sentence about 
Mr. G. W. Smalley’s article in Harper's on the House of 
Lords, to convey what he considers a wrong impression of 





his views. I said he regarded the hereditary House of 
Lords as our only bulwark against revolution, spoliation, 
and other evils. Mr. Smalley has since reminded me that 
his article expressed no approval of the hereditary principle 
in the Lords, but the very reverse. I certainly assumed 
that his objection to the hereditary principle was more or 
less academic, and that the dominant note of the article was 
the suggestion that in the present grave emergency for social 
order it may be expedient to uphold the House of Lords, 
heredity and all. This shows how difficult it is to define - 
his own satisfaction) the attitude of anyone who speaks 
with two voices. In the Nineteenth Century for June 
Mr. Smalley returns indirectly to the subject of the House 
of Lords in a paper entitled ‘‘ Checks on Democracy in 
America.” It is a very lucid exposition of the American 
Constitution, which Mr. Smalley supposes to be regarded 
by English Conservatives with envy and by English 
Radicals with disgust. If instead of the Constitution which 
permits our Opposition to turn out a Government on a 
vote of confidence, and even compels the House of Lords 
to submit to a decisive majority fresh from the constitu- 
encies, we could borrow the wondrously elaborate 
mechanism which gives the people of the United States 
four years to change their minds, by contriving a 
series of ingenious deadlocks in legislation during that 
period, we might be saved from that headlong reckless- 
ness so characteristic, as everybody knows, of the British 
nation. The social question, Mr. Smalley tells us with 
pride, has hardly yet been raised in his country 
rather a curious boast, when you consider the condition to 
which American industrialism has been brought by the 
organised brigandage of ‘‘ trusts” and ‘‘ rings” in every 
branch of commerce. What sort of stability is provided by 
the ‘‘ checks on democracy ” for the political freedom of the 
Southern negro? What is the security for the decent 
administration of the law, say, in Tennessee ? What are the 
‘*checks ” on the prostitution of justice in the distribution 
of ‘‘spoils” ? How much is done in the shape of real reform 
while the President and the House of Representatives and 
the Senate are wrangling over the thousand-and-one devices 
for the aggrandisement of ‘‘ bosses” and the party ‘‘ ticket”’ ? 
In the Contemporary it is suggested by the anonymous 
writer of the article called ‘‘ Halt!” that the exhausting 
burdens of European armaments inight be mitigated by a 
self-denying ordinance on the part of the Powers not to 
increase their military expenditure for the next six years, 
It is not easy to see the practical value of this proposal. 
No such bargain would te deemed binding for a moment 
if in the course of the six years any one of the Powers had 
any reason, real or imaginary, to suspect the designs of 
another. In such an emergency the military authorities 
would surely say, ‘Perish the self-denying ordinance 
rather than that our national interests should be 
jeopardised!”” Mr. Andrew Lang discusses Lord Wolseley’s 
** Life of Marlborough,” and gently hints that even the 
utmost devotion to the Protestant religion does not palliate 
the blackest treachery. The Protestant champion in this 
case was quite ready to sell his country to Catholic James 
in the event of an unexpected stroke of fortune on behalf 
of the dethroned ena Mr. Lang, by the way, argues 
that the hostility to Marlborough in ‘‘ Esmond” was 
not Thackeray's, but the natural sentiment of Colonel 
Esmond, who was a friend of General Webb. I have 
always understood, however, that Webb was an ancestor 
of Thackeray. But who can take any interest in warriors, 
alive or dead, when he reads the stirring appeal of Albert, 
Prince de Monaco, in the Fortnightly, to the noblest 
elements of civilisation? Albert, monarch of the Monte 
Carlo Casino, charges the nations to drop their swords 
and daggers. Verhaps he thinks the money spent on 
armaments would be better spent at the gambling 
tables which supply the revenue of his lrincipality. 
‘“War,” says Albert, ‘is that bloodstained henloom 
which our ancestors have handed down to our day, 
as if to humble the pride of our modern spirit.” But 
he hopes that the realisation of daring conceptions for 
subjecting the resources of nature to man will abolish 
hatred between races. This exalted philosophy is 
inspired by the project for building a bridge over the 
Channel, to which, no doubt, the treasury of Monaco 
will subscribe handsomely. In the New LJeview, the 
‘‘Secrets from the Court of Spain” have become a 
chronique scandaleuse of a rather nauseous kind. There is a 
vigorous blast from the Secretary of the Anti-Gambling 
League, who proposes an Act of Parliament for the 
punishment of newspapers which publish the betting 


odds. Mr. Keir Hardie sets forth what he calls 
the ‘case’ for the Independent Labour Party, a 
vague and rambling statement, the best comment 
on which will be found in Mr. H. W. Massing- 


ham’s article in the Contemporary on the political 
situation. The most entertaining paper in the New Review 
deals in the palmist’s sense with ‘‘Some Noteworthy 
Hands.” I learn that in Mr. Gladstone’s hand ‘ the length 
of the nails shows dislike of mockery or any other form 
of persiflage.” As mockery happens to be one of the 
strongest weapons in Mr. Gladstone’s oratorical armoury, 
I am afraid his nails are guilty of a base deception. 
After this I am suspicious of his ‘ lines,” which denote 
‘interests over the sea, taken up five times,” one of 
these interests being the ‘‘debate on the Corn Laws 
in 1842.” Mr. Thomas Hardy's hand discloses the 
‘*evolution of original moral ethics,” and no great love of 
the ‘‘ small change of common conversation ” ; and in Lord 
Wolseley’s hand there is ‘* readiness to sacrifice anything 
in order to attain a really important end ”—the glorifica- 
tion of Marlborough as a Protestant hero, for example. 
Anybody who is alive to the “crying need” of reform in 
the business of company promoting will find some shrewd 
suggestions in Judge Emden’s article in the Nineteenth 
Century; and musical critics will be interested in Dr. 
Villiers Stanford's ‘“‘ crying need” in the Fortnightly for 
‘‘one paper one critic.” It is a sad thing, according to 
Dr. Stanford, that one man writes articles about music 
for several papers and does not sign his name. More 
than that, he is sometimes a person ignorant cf 
music, L. F. A. 
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“PANDORA.” — BY D. G. ROSSETTI. 


the Guildhall Loan Collec 


tion, 1894 Reproduced by kind permission of Charles Butler, Esq, 
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DEAR LADY. 


There have been buds that never bourgeoned 


forth, 





Since none did shield them from the nipping 
North, 

Bright birds that sate with plumage disarrayed, 

And, wanting love, no note of music made. 


So, lady dear, do thou be kind to me! 


In Phoebus’ rays the painted insects dance ; 
So doth my heart beneath thy kindly glance. 
The breath of Boreas bringeth them to dust; 
If thou be cold, then pine and die IT must. 


So, lady dear, do thou be kind to me! 








In thy heart's pleasaunce go thy thoughts 
astray, 


As milk-white fawns that gambol at their play ; 





I with no lure, save this poor song alone, 

Would snare them all, and give in change my 
own. 

Ah, lady dear, do thou be kind to me! 


Barry Paty, 















BASUTOLAND. 





Busutoland forms an irregular oval in the north-east of 
Cape Colony; its area is about 10,293 square miles; it 
lies between 29 and 30 deg. south latitude, and between 
The territory is well 







25 and 28 deg. east longitude. 
watered, and enjoys a 
delightful climate in the 
finest grain producing country 
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the Basutoland Disannexation Act for the payment of 
£20,000 a year, the Orange Free State also intimating its 
willingness to comply with the conditions so far as it was 
concerned. A great national ‘“ pitso” of the Basutos was 
held on Noy. 29, 1883, attended by the representatives of 
more than two-thirds of the whole tribe. These men 


independent. Iler Majesty's Government, upon this, 
decided that their conditions were sufficiently comphed 
with, and immediately took steps for carrying on the 
government under the immediate authority of the Crown 
from March 13, 1884. The territory is ruled now by a 
Resident Commissioner. The chiefs adjudicate in all 








in South Africa. The abun- 
dant grass enables the Basutos 
to rear immense herds of 
cattle. 

Maseru, the capital, has a 
population of 600, of whom 
thirty are Europeans. As 
Kuropean settlement is pro- 
hibited, the white population 
will remain more or 
limited to the few who trade 
in wheat, mealies, and Kaffir 
corn. There are indications 
of iron and copper, and coal 
has been found. 

The Basutos are a tribe of 
Bechuanas; the 1891 census 
recorded a total of 218,000. 
The race is of recent origin, 
being an agglomeration of 
peoples scattered during the 
Zulu conquests at the 
beginning of the century. 
The Basutos became power- 
ful through the ability of 
their great chief Mosesh, and 
from 1848 to 1854 lived under 
a sort of British protectorate. 
After disputes with the Free 
State, Mosesh transferred the 
sovereignty of his country 
to her Majesty the Queen. 
Peace was concluded in 1869, 
and by its terms Basuto- 
land was reduced to about 
half its original extent. The 
unsuccessful attempt of the 
Cape Government to disarm 
the Basutos in 1880 led to the 
(disastrous rebellion, in which, 
after several months’ fighting 
with the Colonial troops, no 
definite advantage was ob- 
tained on either side, and the 
resources both of the Colonists 
and Basutos were exhausted, 

An award of the High 
Commissioner as arbitrator 
called upon the Basutos to 
pay a fine in cattle. A Bill 
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was passed in 1883 to provide 
for the disannexation of the 
country. When the Imperial 
Government decided to under- 
take provisionally the administration, it was on condition 
that satisfactory evidence was given by the Basutos of their 
desire to remain under the English Crown, that the Orange 
I'ree State should undertake to cause the frontier to be 
respected by its subjects, and that the Cape Colony should 
pay over towards the cost of administration the custom 
duties received on goods imported into Basutoland. This 
offer was accepted by the Colony, and provision was made in 


MASUPHA, CHIEF OF 


unanimously expressed their desire to remain under 
British rule, and their willingness to pay hut-tax and 
comply with the other conditions on which the Imperial 
Government was prepared to assume the responsibility 


of the administration of the country. Several chiefs 
who were not at the ‘‘pitso” subsequently expressed 
their concurrence, Masupha alone refusing to accept 


the offer of the Government and desiring to remain 


THE BASUTOS, WITH 


HIS SONS, 


with a right of appeal to 
where all between 
The chief Masupha 


matters between natives, 
the magistrates’ courts, 
Europeans and natives are brought. 


cases 


tendered his submission in 1886, and asked for a 
magistrate to be resident in his district. Law and 


order has been restored, serious crime, and the drinking 
habits which threatened to destroy the people, have been 
abandoned owing to the influence of the missionaries, the 
chiefs, and the Govern- 
ment. There is not a 
canteen in the country. 
The missionaries hold the 











































education of the country 
with discretionand ability. 
The imports are blankets, 
ploughs, saddlery, cloth- 
ing, iron and tin ware, 
and groceries. The cur- 
rency is exclusively 


British; but exchange 
and even payment of 
taxes are still largely 
conducted by barter. 
There are no railways 
or telegraphs. Postal 


arrangements are under- 
taken weekly by carts, 
and letters to and from 
Kurope take about 
twenty-six days to de- 
liver. Parcel post and 
money order systems have 
been extended to Basuto- 


land. The nearest tele- 
graph station is Lady- 
brand, in the Orange Free 
State, which is in com- 
munication with Cape 
Town. For fiscal pur- 
poses the country is 


divided into six districts, 
each subdivided into 
wards, presided over by 
hereditary chiefs allied to 
the Mosesh family. The 
revenue arises from the 
Cape contributions, the 
post - office, hut - taxes, 
and sale of licenses. In 
consequence of the 
hitherto unsettled state 
of affairs it has not been 
found practicable to 
gather reliable statistics 
of exports, 
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BASUTOLAND: 








THE CHIEF PRESIDES; MR, SPEAKER APPLIES THE 
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civilisation 1s 


case of 


st years I have had the pleasure of alluding to the 
School of Art and Science’ for both se XC8) 
the model of the Chatauqua gatherings in 
been ssfully carried on in Edinburgh 
mne years past by my friends Professor P. Geddes and 
Mr. J. Arthur Thomson. The programme of the summer 
gathering for 1841s before me. This is the eighth session 
of the gatherings, and that for the present year will extend 
from August 6 to August 31. The main idea which 
animates these summer gatherings of those interested in the 
advance of culture (which I take to be synonymous with 
that wisdom whereof « very body seeks a share) 1s the appli- 
eation of educational ideas to practice an Ll to the wants of the 
life social, life ethical, and hfe physical. The link between 
school and and the active world outside is sought 
to be supplied and forged in these summer gatherings, 
and it seems my friends seek to constitute this link amid the 
pleasantest of environments in the beautiful capital of the 
North, and in a fashion which makes learning less a task 
than a pleasure. The programme for this summer includes 
courses of lectures on education and psychology, hygiene, 
biology, geography, geology, and art. The merit of the 
teaching is that everything is to be practical and applied. 
There will be excursions to illustrate the geographical and 
geological teaching, the biology will be practically taught, 
and I can certainly promise those who attend the course, 
that, whatever be their special tastes and likings in the 
way of research and study, they will not return empty- 
handed, but bring these intellectual sheaves back with 
them. Above al¥ the cost of this culture is not great; 
but those who wish to know all the details will obtain a 
full reply from Dr. Riccardo Stephens, 4, Ramsay Gardens, 
University Hall, Edinburgh. 


succes 


colleve 


‘hallucinations in the sane” 
"¥) is a topic 


The exact origin of 
should they not rather be called ‘ illusions’ 
in which are included many phases of social interest. I 
have been reading a paper by Dr. W. 8. Colman on this 
topic, and gleaning some interesting information from the 
professional experiences he details. His special study has 
been the hallucinations of sane people, produced by, or 
associated with, local disease of the organs of sense. ‘Thus, 
a patient had an eye trouble for some years, and developed 
hallucinations of sight. Cockroaches with red 
swarmed over her bed and on the ceiling. This person 
had also visions of a woman in red ‘“ all on fire,’”’ who kept 
coming to her bedside. Another patient troubled with his 
eyes beheld the faces of almost everybody he had ever 
seen in hislife. Har troubles have like effects. 

Dr. Colman remarks that in most cases the hallucina- 
tions were of simple nature, such as the faces of people 
familiar to the patient, or rats and beetles—objects which 
from childhood have been associated with alarm or fear. A 
red colour is that which very frequently appears subjectively 
to the patient; blue is much less common, while Dr. 
Colman says green is rare. He is probably quite correct 
when, following Dr. Hack Tuke’s teaching, he holds that 
it is not necessary to suppose that in a patient suffering, 
for instance, under hallucinations of sight there is not only 
a mental or brain idea of what is seen, but also an actual 
stimulation of the eye’s retina, such as would result had 
a real outside object been witnessed. In the hallucination 
we have to deal with the perceptive centres of the brain, 
and not merely with the sense-organ. But perchance 
both sense-organ and brain -centres act together, or at 
least take a relative share in the production of the illusions. 
The whole subject is interesting, if only because it teaches 
us anew how fallible, after all, sense and judgment may be, 
depending as they do not merely upon our sensations 
derived from the outside world, but upon these sensations 
as modified by the receiving-offlices of the brain within. 


eyes 


I have been edified by the publication in a recent issue 
of our lively contemporary the Sketch of a facsimile of a 
communication in which an indignant reader (I should say 
a lady reader, decidedly) protests against the Editor pro- 


faning his pages by publishing a portrait of Professor 
Burlon-Sanderson. The grounds of the complaint, of 
course, are that Dr. Sanderson, as a physiologist, happens 
to have had recourse, now and then, to experimental 
investigations on living animals, by way of elucidating points 
in human history bearing on the relief of pain and the cure 
of disease. 1 can practically sympathise with the Editor 
of the Sketch in this matter, because I am often favoured 
with like communications to that he has received. They 
are always anonymous, always abusive, always self- 
assertive, and occasionally coarse. The Apostolic dictum 
about suffering fools (and ignorant and silly persons) gladly, 
is a great comfort to me in this matter; and thus com- 
forted, I remember with pleasure the many kind and 
cheery letters from readers of this column which it is my 
lot and happiness to receive. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ns for th lepartment uld be addressed to the Che Editor. 
sto. No, the Pawn must be taken en You will 
ly find the rule in Staunton’s “ Praxis.’’ 
Thanks for communication 
Hampstead We have littk 


le, as usual 


doubt your problem will 


eason for wanting the solution was that none had been 
Thanks, it shall receive due consideration. 
Problem duly to hand with thanks. 
The cuttings have 


ney Hixp 

Spark brook 

Montreal Many thanks for all your kindness 
ed most interesting and useful 

err.—Send the problems you mention by all means. We shall be 

to examine them 

We will 
A COCHRANE, 


lay over the game and hope to publish at an early date. 
errn, and Orne 
LUTIO ww Proutems Nos, 2607 and 2608 received from Ernesto 
Rio de Janeiro); of No. 2616 from Bruno Feist (Cologne), 
Folkestone) ; of No. 2617 from G@ Rauch \Con- 
stantinople , Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth, Hereward, Charles 
Wagner, Leopold Wagner (Vienna); Bruno Feist, R Worters (Canter- 
bury), Bl Cochrane (Clewer), Hermit, W H 8 (Peterborough), A J 
Habgood Tucker (leeds), W E Thompson, J Bailey 
Newark, cy Gibbs, and E G Boys 
onneeT SoLurie ontem No. 2618 received from Charles Burnett, 
KH Brooks, J Hi S Brandreth, C M A B,G R Croll (Glasgow), 
Alpha, L . res, KE B Foord, j », E G Boys, J D Tucker 
I Hk L Worthing), J Coad, F P Dudley, W P Hind, 
Hereward, Myles Taylor, W K Raillem, T Roberts, Ubique, A Newman, 
Ware, H H (Peterborough), Charles Wagner, Leopold Wagner, 
Camberwell), Admiral Brandreth, J Hall, F Glanville, Sorrento, 
Canterbury), Dawn, Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), A H B, E E H, 
air Cochrane (Clewer), Martin F, E J Gibbs, jun., W H 8 (Peter- 
borough), Perey RK Gibbs, E Louden, Carroll of Ashford (Wicklow), 
W Wright, Bruno Feist (Cologne), F Waller Luton), G Joicey, Shadforth, 
H B Hurford, and A Church 
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WHITE. 
Vhite to play, and mate in three moves. 
CTIESS IN CANADA. 
The following is the sixteenth game played in the match between 
Messrs. Steinirz and Lasker. 
Queen's Gambit 
BLACK (Mr. L Mr. 8. BLACK (Mr. L.) 
P to Q 4th 26. P to B 4th Q to Kt 3rd 
P to K 3rd This afterwards will appear good 
Kt to K B 3rd enough, if now somewhat obscure I 
4. B to Kt Sth B to K 2nd gees to prove how thoroughly 


3 maste rs all such positions 
5. Kt to B 3rd QKttoQ2nd |» © take > takes 
Black here adopts a diflerent defence 27. Q takes Q y be @ 


. | 28. B takes P Kt to K 2nd 
frow hat previousl sed d to o ra 
iunidag @ ‘ jatinetly better nme “99. B to K 4th R takes Q P 
6. P to K 3rd Castles 30. B toB 3rd Kt to B 4th 
7. P to B 5th Kt to K 5th = FSSka EOS 
This must be an effective defence, unless 32. R pod t K, P Kt takes x I 
a better reply can be found than this game 33. K takes Kt Kt to B 4th 
affords. 34. R to Kt 7th R takes R 
8. Kt takes Kt 35. P takes R R to Kt 5th 
9. B takes B 36. R to Q B sq Kt to Q 5th 
10. Kt to Q 2nd | 87. K to Kt 2nd R to Kt 7th (ch) 
11. Kt to B 4th | All these moves are splendidly planned 
To prevent Pto K 4th. But surely it is pcre nd ge » 
safer to play B to K 2nd | 38. K to Kt 3rd R takes Kt P 
11. P to Q Kt 3rd A pretty way of disposing of a trouble- 
The theory of Mr, Steinitz that advanced | Some custo The rest is a fitting con- 
- clusion to a most instructive game. 


Pawns are targets for attack is admirably 
exemplified by his own game. . B takes R Kt to K 7th (ch 
12.PtoQ Kt4th Kt to Q 4th . K to B 3rd Kt takes R 

13. Q to Q Kt sq P to K B 4th . K takes P Kt takes P 

14. Kt to K Sth P to Q R4th . K to Q 4th K to B 3rd 

15. Kt to B 6th Q to Kt 4th 3. K to B 5th Kt to B 6th 

16. P to K R 4th Q to B 3rd . K to B 4th Kt to K 7th 

. K to Kt 5th Kt takes P 


17. P takes Kt P P to B 5th L 

A master stroke that threatens P takes P, | 46. K takes P Kt to Kt 3rd 
opening Q and R on White's King. .P to R Sth Kt to B 5th 
18. Q takes P P takes K P . B to B 3rd K to B 4th 
19. P to B 3rd B to Q Kt 2nd . K to Kt 4th P to K 4th 
20. P to Kt 5th B takes Kt K to B 3rd P to K 5th 
21. P takes B P takes P 51. B to Q sq P to K 6th 
22. B to Q 3rd Q to R 3rd 52. B to B 3rd K to Kt 4th 
23. P to Kt 3rd Q Rto B sq 3. K to B 2nd K to R 5th 
24. Q R to Bag R to Q B 2nd -KtoQsq K to Kt 6th 
25. Castles R to Q sq Black wins. 


wuite (Mr. 8 WHITE 


1. P to Q 4th 
2.PtoQ B 4th 


3. Kt to Q B 3rd tile . 


P takes Kt 
Q take: B 
Kt to B 3rd 





Another interesting performance of exhibition play was given by the 
Chess Bohemians on Saturday, June 2, when Mr. A. E. Tietgen, starting 
from the normal positions of various gambits, contested seventeen simul- 
taneous games against an exceedingly strong team of opponents. His 
final score was: 7 wins, 6 losses, and 4 drawn, which, considering the 
strength of the opposition, marks him as a fine simultaneous player. 

Belfast, as a strong and vigorous chess centre, has made rapid advances 
these last few years. There are now in full operation several large and 
flourishing clubs and private circles within the city and suburbs, and the 
season just ended has marked a new epoch in the general interests of chess 
study and practice. 


The suit of the Dowager Duchess of Sutherland, in 
the Probate Court, against her stepson, the present Duke 
of Sutherland, to establish the validity of the late Duke’s 
will made in 1892, bequeathing to the Dowager Duchess 
about half a million sterling, ended on June 7 in a settle- 
ment by the defendant withdrawing his opposition to the 
will, so far as concerned the amount of her interest, but 
ones the administration of the estate in the hands of the 

Juke. 
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LADIES’ COLUMN. 

BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 

Ascot gowns are the ve ry culmination of the season’s dress, 
as that week is the busiest and most important of the 
season. Nothing is too fine for Ascot. One of the best 
gowns prepared for the occasion at a great house was a 
green and pink shot crépon with splashes of green silk all 
over it; sleeves and vest made of water-green moiré, azouave 
of white lace over pink, and collar of lace fastened at the left 
side of the throat under a big rosette of pink velvet. The 
skirt was trimmed with alternate trails of pink velvet 
ribbon and green watered ribbon, from waist to hem, 
the alternate colours ending under a rosette of its opposite 
in each case. Then came a chené silk with pink and green 
contrasting with each other in the shading of the pattern ; 
the skirt was raised high at each side over an underskirt of 
cream silk, trimmed in rows with cream guipure laid over 
pink ribbon ; the bodice had a corselet of chené silk with a 
guimpe of cream crépe de chine strapped over with pink 
ribbon, which also formed a row of bows along the bust. 
To go with this was a black Panama hat, with pink ribbon 
under the wide brim, and a trimming of blush pink roses, 
black osprey, and pink and cream wide ribbon bows. A 
dark blue crépon has embroideries along the zouave, and 
also along the sides of the handkerchief point draperies of 
the front of the skirt, of steel beads, and a vest covered 
flatly with guipure over white silk; a white silk sash 
encircles the slender waist and falls to the ground at the 
back. <A grey crépon cut like an Eton coat showed a vest 
of white satin sparkling with crystal embroideries, the 
revers being faced by, and the collar constructed of, pale 
blue velvet; a panel of crystal embroidery on white was 
inserted at the left side of the skirt, on one side of this 
being a wide revers and on the other a mere piping of the 
pale blue velvet. A little flat bonnet of cream fancy straw 
with blue strings and blue and grey tips was to be worn with 
this; altogether a very pretty costume. 

A smart gown of cornflower-blue crépon had a bodice 
of pleated black chiffon with a bolero jacket of green velvet 
heavily embroidered with jet, the skirt being similarly 
trimmed with rows of green velvet encrusted with jet. A 
black satin spotted with pale blue formed sleeves and folded 
vest to a gown of pale yellow crépon, the skirt trimmed with 
a series of rosettes three tiers deep of the same spotted satin. 
A pink and green shot silk with tiny medallions of a faint 
mauve patterning over the surface boasted a bodice of écru 
guipure, cut low in the throat so as to show a single row of 
pearls, the lace draped across the figure in front, and a folded 
Swiss-shaped belt of the silk coming at the back halfway 
up to the shoulders and drawn well down over the gathers 
of the skirt. A very pretty fancy silk, which on being 
looked at closely proved to be in three faint stripes—pink, 
black, and white alternately, but which at a glance 
appeared to be a shot of a curiously effective combination, 
was cut out in deep vandykes round the skirt, a finely 
gathered frill of pink chiffon appearing beneath; the 
bodice was entirely draped with pink chiffon, the yoke, 
and an edging down each side of the front that gave a sort 
of vest effect, being both of finely pleated folds of the 
chiffon, held in their place by delicate embroidery of 
tiny beads and silks in many tender colours. A deep 
flounce of lace draped the edge of a skirt of Pompadour 
patterned glacé silk, shot from cream to shell pink and 
covered with tiny bunches of roses and foliage; the lace 
flounce was fixed on every here and there by little knots of 
baby-ribbon. The bodice was of the same silk with a yoke 
of white silk muslin with an infinite number of rows of the 
baby ribbon drawn over it, and ending under a full-pleated 
berthe of the lace that went round the bust. A daffodil 
silk had a plain white lace flounce, headed by a row of lace 
insertion ; similar rows went round the skirt up to near the 
waist, and the bodice was of folded black chiffon trimmed 
with white lace insertion in bands that went in serpentine 
folds round and round the figure—the huge tops of the 
sleeves were yellow silk, and the cuffs black chiffon twisted 
round with the same white insertion. 

Itumphrey’s Hull, Knightsbridge, is at present the 
scene of an exhibition of matters connected with those 
important members of the community—babies. In one 
sense, anything that aids the healthiness of the house is 
useful to the babies therein, and from this point of view, 
filters and disinfectants are perhaps in place; but, really, 
stay-busks and stereoscopes cannot, by any stretch of the 
imagination, be supposed ‘‘ babyish’! The bulk of the 
display, however, is specially connected with the health 
and comfort of those small members of society to whose 
protracted helplessness and absolute dependence on the 
patience, the tenderness, unselfishness, and watchfulness 
of the mother Professor Drummond attributes the origin 
of ‘* The Ascent of Man.” The book-stall and the kinder- 
garten toys are an interesting collection, and there are 
all manner of inventions, some of great interest and 
importance. Every day at three o’clock, Mrs. Ada Ballin, 
who has made this subject a special study, lectures on 
some point of management of childhood, and at other hours 
there are girls’ gymnastic displays, cookery lectures, and 
musical performances. The Duchess of Portland, the 
Countess Dundonald, Dr. Mary Scharlieb, of Harley Street, 
Lady Margaret Graham, Sir J. Crichton-Browne, M.D., 
and his wife, and ‘‘ John Strange Winter” are among the 
patrons of the show. 

Lady Henry Somerset presided on June 9 over a huge 
meeting, which was held in Queen’s Hall and overflowed 
into the Polytechnic, in favour of the inclusion of women 
in the Government Registration Bill. Not only does this 
mneasure propose to make it more easy and certain for the 
poorest men to secure their votes, but it also distinctly 
enfranchises new classes, including among them men who 
have not paid their rates; yet it does not propose to 
enfranchise any women. The same truly “great lady” 
whose name begins this paragraph is one of those who 
not only desire to be able to influence politics for the public 
good, but also are untiring in efforts to do service to others 
in those more private ways—those ways that relieve the 
immediate results of social blunders instead of, or rather 
while, waiting to seek out and amend causes—that are 
traditionally the right ways for the charity of women to be 
exercised. She has undertaken to provide a daily free 
meal during the strike for the children (numbering some 
hundreds) of cabmen living on her own London property. 
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Claret-Jug, 
Crystal 





Rich Pine Cut 
Glass, with plain 
Sterlin r Silver Mounts, £3 15s 


Plain Oval Mustard-Pot, with 
Prince’s Plate Mounts, £2 15s. 


Very Handsome Corinthian WA 
ilass Lining, Pillar Candlesticks, 6} in. high. 
Prince’s Plate, £1 5s. Prince's Plate, £2 4s, per pair. 
Sterling Silver, £2 2s Sterling Silver, £5 per pair 
Kettle and Stand, with Ebony Handle and Knob. 
Prince’s Plate. 
1} pints ... £3 15 
2 pints 4 5 
2) pints 415 


. 
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Full-size Entrée-Dish, with Movabl 
Prince's Plate, 


able Handle. 
£4. Sterling Silver, £1°, 


198 to 162, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
Ais 2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


(Facing the Mansion House). 
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Han lsomely 
Manufactory: ROYAL PLATE & CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD 


y Fluted “ Queen Anne” Afternoon Tea-Set 
in Prince’s Plate, £4 5s, 
—e =n ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


GOO0S SENT TO THE COUNTRY ON APPROVAL. 





Crumb-Scoop, thick Ivory Ilandle, Chased Blade 


Prince's Plate, £1 15s. 
Sterling Silver, £4, 





Sterling Silver Tea-Caddy, with 
richly chased Panels, i} in. high 


by 2} in. square, £3, 
Breikfast-Cruet in Prince’s Plate, £1 1s. 
n Sterling Silver, £3 3s. 


Sterling Silver Sweetmeat Dish, 


Revolving § be nl with Fluted Cover, in Prince's Plate 
£6 5s. 


Beautifully Saw-pierced and Engraved 
Grape-Scissors, 
Electro Silver, £1 2s 





Veh NE TCT is J) § ’ 
~ eee i «a a 
Sterling Silver, £2 15s. 
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Orrices: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
THE “PREMIER” 
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TEA MERCHANTS OF THE WORLD 


Tea Merchants to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, 





the House of Commons, &c., &c., &c. 


TEA, FIRST-HAND, 


EFFECTING AN IMMENSE SAVING IN COST. 
No. 2. 
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No. 3. 


No. 4. No. 5. 
1-0 1/3 «. 1/6». 1/9 :». 2)msn 
= ~ nt Thoroughly 
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Of Great Strength and 
Good Tea. 


The May Pickings Highly recommended as 
Fine Quality. covered with Bloom. a most delicious Tea. 
7, 10, 14, or 20 1b. packed in Canisters; 40, 65,or 1001b. in Chests, without extra charge 
Tea for Distribution put up in }-lb., 4-lb., or 1-lb. Bags free 
DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN THE KINGDOM, CARRIAGE 


y PAID. 
THOUSANDS OF PACKAGES SENT OUT DAILY 








The Public are invited to write for Samples (sent free) of any of the above Teas, 
to taste them against Teas usually retailed at very considerably higher prices, and to 
judge for, themselves. 





In addition to Hosts of other Customers, between 700 and 800 Hotels (many of 
them the largest in the World) are regularly supplied by the UNITED KINGDOM 
TEA COMPANY. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. bexpatchine their ‘reas under Bond, free of Png 


orld 
Packing, Insurance, Foreign Duty, and Carriage. 
beyond these Special Quotations. 








Special Arrangements for 


pamee hing their Teas under Bond, free of English Duty, to any part of ,the 
at Special Rates, which include all charges for Bonding, Shipping, 
g 


Customers Abroad thus ordering have pone more whatever to pay 
FOREIGN PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION‘; 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY’S SPECIAL TEA FOR INVALIDS—'‘U. K.”’ BRAND. 
Almost entirely free from Tannin. 





Analysed and Recommended by the Medical Press and leading 
Analysts. Can be taken with impunity by INVALIDS and PERSONS of WEAK DIGE: TION. 
In Canisters, 3s. a lb. Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c , everywhere. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


Th ill lated N 10 So | ted 
]) 2% : , MI \ (; (jert ] 
of 9, Hyde |] Per \ 16 
proved on May 1 by | Mart 
t ht | = J t eof 
tl ] o t f £116.000 
rhe t £2500 to thes ! 1) li- 
tion of (1 ty to Al £2000 each tothe Irish ¢ irch 
M { M iry Socw t Colonial and 
{ t ( rch Pastoral Aad 
_ - 1") t 1 oe <A ty to 
M Deep-Sea Fisher £1500 
] N | Boat Inst t to pr le a 
1 4 I? { ] ' 
t Wi { t: £1000 each to the Kvang tion > 
21,8 > t I lon City Mi n, the Church of 
I . iM il _ ty. Ul On t for | - 
I ] hid the Kast, t | l Sea 
I | Marg the General Hospital at 
| ~ Maat ‘ Hor for | | t 
I] | the ‘I (j = t 
I i | nt \ sae t t \ teal 
_ lor t | f Wor ind’ (hildren, tl 
M n | I ] tain and Catt il a r 
cla the Army Seripture Readers’ and Soldier mal 
s t l the Samaritan I's Hospital for Women and 
c"} —_— Marvik ne Road 500 « , h to the (hureh a 


Inn ind Central Society for Providing Homes for Waifs 


1 Stl | nd Midland Kye Hospital at 
| ! t I] for Consumptive Females (57 
(i r | t | iry Rehef Fund in conneec- 
thor vith t I ted Wk lom Beneficent Association 
the R il Nav Scripture Readers’ Societ t Postal and 
Peleg ( t \ iation (W. District Institute), the 
lravellers’ Aid Society, the Thames Church Mission, the Mis- 

| to ™ il I leu king I im Street, sti me thie Indigent 
Blind Visiting Societs Ih d Lion Square), and the Curates’ 
Augmentation Fund £200 to the Cripples’ ILome and 
Industrial School for Girls Marylebone Koad * and on the 
death of Elizabeth HIlonor Darwall £1000 each to the 
Children’s Hospital and the Royal Orthopedic and Spinal THE 
Hospital, both at Birmingham; and £500 to the Birming- The 
ham Sanatorium, Blackwell She also bequeaths £15,000, a 5 
upon trust, for her mece Ann Maria Tate, her husband and prizes, 
children £15,000, upon trust, for her nephew-in-law The cup, 
Francis James Tate, his wife and children; £5000 to her Goldsmiths’ 
brother-in-law Major tere oe Graydon; £5000, upon 
trust, for Elizabeth Ho Darwall, for life, and then as 


Go one Shenae Os ote hall appoint ; £3500 to Susan Holmes; fy Stacy Marks, R.A., collectively to 
and many other legacies. The . sid of her prope ty she “The John Hill Collection,” to such member 
gives to Ann M rw l ite, Elizaly th Honor Darwall, and Majesty's Government as may be charged with the promo- 
Mabel Augusta Freeth in eq ial shares, tion of art education, as ex-officio trustee for the * 
Phe will (dated April 25, 1890), with two codicils (dated Kensington Museum, in ‘gratitude for the pleasure 


ILLUSTRATED 


toyal Corinthian Yacht Club had a silver cup presente 
ind it is to be raced for on Monday, July 9, with two other 


nry, 
urse being from Ramsgate to Calais, and back to Ramegat 


puntings, 





ROYAL CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB RACE CUP. 


valued at £50, was specially designed and manufactured by the 
ind Silversmiths’ Company, Regent Street. 


and water-colour drawings, sketches and studies 


May 24, 1891, and Jan, 25, 1893), of Mr. John hill, of profit he has derived from his visits to the said 


St. Margaret's, Leighain Court Road, Streatham, who died and 

on March 22, was proved on May 22 by John Ilartland, ford), 
the nephew, Douglas Cow, and John Trewren, the execu Deaf 
tors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £55,000. Western 
The testator beque iths his collection of real bronzes, carved Fund, 


ivories, Chelsea and Oriental china, enamels, lac, j ule, oil 


each to the London Orphan Asylum 
Hlome for Incurables (Clapham Road), 


Dumb Asylum (Old Kent Road), 


Railway Widows and Orphans’ Benevolent 
and the London General Vorters’ Benevolent 
Association. He cae seqee aths £3500, and all his furniture 


THE MANUFACTU RING 


LONDON 


“l by the late 


“Ws JUNE 16, 1894 


and effects, excepting those specifically bequeathed to 
his wife, Mrs. Sarah Sophia Hill; £7600 four per cent. 
railway debentures upon the trusts of lis m: irriage settle- 
ment for the benefit of his wife and her children ; £3000 to 
his sister Mary Hill; £2000 to the Incumbent and Church- 
wardens of Newnham, Gloucestershire, to provide a chime 
clock and two park seats for the pleasure grounds, the 
remainder to be invested, and the income applied, first, in 
keeping ry same in repr, and next, in providing yr Wari 
clothing for the deserving poor of the said parish ; £1000 to 
his niece Elizabeth Ann Hartland; £500 to his cousin James 
Bennett; and many legacies to stepchildren, executors, 
persons in the employ of his late firm and others. All his 
real estate and the residue of his pe rsonal estate he give s 
to his ne phe w John Iartland. 

The will (dated Feb. 20, 1891) of Mr. Henry Webb, of 
Redstone Manor House, Reigate, who died on March 24, 
has been proved by Charles Nichols and Francis Nalder, 
the surviving executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £50,000. The testator bequeaths 
£500 to his daughter Blanche Webb; £100 each to his 
executors; £5000, upon trust, for his daughter-in-law, 
Jessy Webb, and his granddaughter, Jessy Henrietta 
Webb; and there are specific bequests of pictures, fur- 
niture, and effects to children as they shall select. As to 
the residue of his real and personal estate, he leaves one 
third to his son Sydney Webb; one third, upon trust, for 
his daughter Martha Ellen Radley ; and one third, upon 
trust, for his daughter Blanche Webb. 

The will (dated July 18, 1888) of Mr. Nathaniel David 
Lyon, of 2, Blomfield Road, Maida Vale, who died on 
April 29 at Paris, was proved on June 2 by Miss Mary 
Miriam Lyon, the sister and sole executrix, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to over £36,000. The 
testator gives, devises, and bequeaths all his real and 
personal estate to his said sister absolutely. 

The will (dated May 29, 1890) of Mr. William Du 
Buisson, D.L., J.P., of Glynhir, Carmarthenshire, who 
died on May 3, at Torquay, was proved on June 2 by 
Arthur Edmund Du Buisson, the nephew, and William 
Iferman Du Buisson, the executors, the value of the per- 
sonal estate amounting to upwards of £22,000. The 
testator leaves £500 and all his jewellery, horses, and 
carriages to his wife, Mrs. Mary Du Buisson; £€00 per 
annum and his furniture and effects, live and dead farming 
stock to her for life: £1000 to his niece, Edith Victor ; 
£500 each to his nephews, Edward William Du Buisson 
and John Clement Du Buisson ; £300 to his niece, Margaret 
Du Buisson; and legacies to his cousin and executor, 
Mr. W. I. Du Buisson, sister, wife's sister, footman, and 
late coachman. ‘The residue of his real and personal estate 
he gives to his nephew, Arthur Edmund Du Buisson. 

The Scotch confirmation, under seal of the Sheriff Court 
of wpe Kincardine, and Banff, of the joint will 
dated Se “pt. 8, 1870), with a codicil (dated Apnil 2, 1883) 
of Captain * dia Skene Tayler, late commander R.N., 
of Inchgarth, Aberdeen, who died on March 18, granted 
to Mrs. Anna Maria Tayler, the widow, the executrix 
nominate, was resealed in London on May 31, the value 
of the personal estate in England and Scotland amounting 
to £9827. 





GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


(With which is incorporated the GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Ltd. (A. B. Savory & Sons), late of CORNHILL, E.C.) 


Show Rooms: 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON W. (e220) 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, saving Purchasers from 25 to 50 per cent. 
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Solid Silver, elegantly chased, Grecian Cigar-Lamp, £3 15s. SO they 7) 
: ts es Se : 


Fine Crystal Glass Scent- 


Bottle, with Solid Silver 
Chased Top, 188, 


AWARDED NINE 
GOLD MEDALS AND THE CROSS OF 
THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 
HIGHEST AWARDS AT CHICAGO 








THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD OF 
NOVELTIES Iti SOLID SILVER 


FOR 


WEDDING & COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS. 


AN INSPECTION INVITED, 














EXHIBITION. 





Elegantly Chased Solid Silver Coffee-Cup, with 
Ornamented China Lining and Saucer, 14,, 








NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH 
REDUCED PRICES POST FREE. 
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Four Gone f Saver 
and Ball F 


COLDOMITHS® 









New Elegantly Chased and Pierced Solid Silver Mounted Writing Cabinet, combining Stationery-Case, 


SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, RECENT STREET, LONDON, W. Manufactory: CLERKENWELL. 


Solid Silver Penholder with Gold Nib, Solid Silver Pencil, 
and Paper-Cutter, in best Morocco Case, £1 15s. 


A Large Stock of 
ANTIQUE SILVER 
at moderate prices. 








New clexantly Chased 
and Pierced Solid Silver 
Vase, with Glass Lining, 
in four sizes, 18s, 

£1 Sef} £1 ‘ig, or 






lotting-Pad, and Inkstand, £9 10s. 





Beautifully Fluted Solid Silver Com)-Tray, £1 2:, 6d, 


GOODS FORWARDED TO THE 
COUNTRY ON APPROVAL. 

















Six Solid Silver Tea-Spoons and Tongs, with in Sorel eads 
and Fluted Bowls, in best Morocco yy 
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The “Lancet’s” opinion of IZAL. 


“ The Antiseptic power of IZAL appears to be con- 
siderably greater than that of Carbolic Acid, whilst 
it is practically Non-poisonous. It mixes well with 
water, has an agreeable smell, and is entitled to 
rank among the foremost Disinfectant and Anti- 


septic preparations.” 


IAL 


THE NOW WIDELY KNOWN 


Non-Poisonous 


Disinfectant 


Harmless to all but Disease Germs. 
Stronger than Pure Carbolic Acid, 
and entirely free from the dangers 

attending the use of Carbolic 
Disinfectants. 


As the surest means of protection against the prevailing 
epidemic of Diphtheria and all contagious diseases, adopt 
a daily system of disinfecting with IZAL, which speedily kills 
offensive smells and all infectious germs. ‘The disinfecting 
properties of IZAL are enormous, covering the whole field of 
infection, and as a destroyer of virulent germs, it possesses 
disinfectant power four times greater than that of pure 
carbolic acid, at the same time being entirely free from the 
frightful dangers attending the use of carbolic disinfectants. 
Diluted in the proportion of one part of IZAL to 200 parts of 
water, or 1 ounce of IZAL to 10 pints of water, it will effec- 
tually kill the germs of Diphtheria, Smallpox, Cholera, Scarlet 
Fever, Influenza, Typhus and Typhoid Fevers. Being non- 
poisonous, it is safe to use under all conditions. Being non-caustic, 
it will not benumb the hands nor irritate the skin, and is also 
invaluable for washing wounds and in surgical dressings. 
Being non-corrosive, it will neither stain nor injure furniture, 
carpets, bedding, linen, or surgical instruments. IZAL is so 
cheap that in every household, school, institute, and business 
establishment, sinks, traps, pans, w.c.’s, drains, gutters, and 
all sources of offensive odours can be flushed at fractional cost, 
a 2s. 6d. bottle, which is a handy size for family use, making 
30 gallons of powerful germ-destroying, reliable disinfectant. 


“IZAL diluted in the strength of only 1 in 200 completely" 
“ destroyed in five minutes the vitality of the germs of Cholera,” 
“ Diphtheria, Typhoid Fever, Pneumonia, Anthrax, and” 
“ Glanders. In the same degree of dilution it also destroyed " 
“in five minutes the microbes which cause putrefaction and "’ 
“ the formation of abscesses. Similar experiment with Carbolic” 
* Acid showed that under the same conditions that agent has no” 
* disinfecting power whatsoever. Tn a still weaker dilution (1 in” 
* 300) IZAL killed the germs of Scarlet Fever and Erysipelas.’’ 
“ Tts disinfecting properties were also tested with satisfactory "’ 
* results on morbid materials derived from various infectious "’ 
* disorders —diphtheritic membrane, the discharge from tue” 
“ bowels of patients suffering from Typhoid Fever, matter from "’ 
* Festering Sores, the discharge of Glanders, &c.--with” 
“ entire success. 
“Careful experiments were also made to determine” 
“ whether IZAL had any hurtful effects on the economy at” 
* Jarge, with the result that it is entirely free from detrimental "’ 
“ effects of any kind whatrocver.” 


IZAL, if not in stock, can be obtained by any chemist in a few 
hours ; it is sold in bottles at 18., 28. 6d., and 4s. 6d. ; also in gallon 
Tins at 108. This latter is recommends d for large consumption, aa 
it will bear dilution with water to the extent of two hundred gallons, 
and will then be sufficiently strong to destroy all infectious germs. 
A sample bottle or tin sent, carriage paid, in the United Kingdom 
Sor postal order. 


THE 
/zgal Rules for Disinfection 


may be had free on application to the 
Sole Manufacturers : 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS, and C0., Limited, 


Thorncliffe, Sheffield ; 
19, Great George Street, London, S.W. ; 


AND 


Thorncliffe House, 331,Gray’s Inn Road, London, WC 
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guards a venerable old gentleman whose grey hairs shoulu 


at least be respected, he insults his uncles, his cousins, az: 
his aunts, and, worst of all, he turns round and grossly 


THE PLAYHOUSES. not in the least carried out by the actors and actresses. On 
the other hand, more often than not, clever actors and 


BY CLEMENT SCOTT 
actresses a the lame dog of an author over the stile. 





I may be very stupid, but Ido not quite understand th What I should like to know is in what respect the play as insults his own mother, whose one sin has been her leniency 
assumed position of the young authors of The Black- it was written and intended to be acted by the authors differs towards this cub. Having grossly insulted his family, and 
mailers,” two able and enthusiastic young men, fond of the from the play that we all saw produced at the Prince of by inexcusable cruelty brought te -" into his mother’s eyes, 
stage, students of dramatic literature in all countries. but Vales’s Theatre’ Apart from the subject, which I consider he thinks he will commit suic ide, But he is too much of a 
who. ha written a play on a disagreeable subject, turn essentially disagreeable, and unnaturally forced for the pur- coward for that, and sneaks off to Paris to cheat and black- 
= aby poses of the stage, it was the character of the hero that fogged mail more people, rather glorying in his power of imitating 

round and say, ‘* It is no child of mine. Mr. John Gray me completely. What was he, this young Blackmailer ? the criminal classes. The play ends with the mother’s regret 
ind Mr. André Raffolovich clearly believed in the subject of A good man, a weak man, or a detestable scoundrel? |] that such a blackguard should disgrace humanity. Well, 
**The Blackmailers,” or they would not have written it could not make him out. He started full of virtuous it is not a cheerful subject, however we consider 
Chey certainly had faith in its su or they would not sentiment; he tried hard to struggle against and resist it. There may be University and public-school men 
have taken a theatre in which to produce it. They evidently temptation; he argued with and lectured a young friend who would blackmail innocent women and blackguard 
had confide in their judgment, or they would not have as if he were his own tutor at the University or their own mothers. But they are in a_ hopeless 
asked their friends to come and see it. 1 cannot conceive the head master of a public school; he became minority, and it is scarcely worth while to write plays 
t it have been so unwise to leave their poor play the catspaw of a scoundrel, but he ever refused to in order to advertise such abnormal cases of depravity. 
‘ rehearsals unattended; nor do I understand the pick the chestnuts out of the fire. Then all on a sudden At any rate, this is not holding the mirror up to nature. 
} author who, having taken and paid fon this much-tempted youth and hater of blackmailing in any It is showing an unnatural monster in a very dirty and 
t order to show his own work, in which he believed form turns out the most outrageous rascal who ever dusty looking-glass. It will be a grievous thing if our 
ge manager or director in existence to alter appeared in dramatic print. Out at elbows as he is, with clever young men who would and could write well for the 

they e or the fabric of the play. Suggestions at rehearsal cash and credit gone, threatened with a criminal prose- stage are led away into the fool’s paradise full of faddists 
from practi i] people are of the greatest possible value. cution on the instant, his family comes very nobly to his and eccentrics. The public has not called for this kind of 
ften help a play on to iCCeSS But no stage assistance. Men in this predicament are generally allowed work, and does not want it. They want pictures of men 
manage! director is ever permitted to change the tone, to sink without a helping hand. But when the family offer and women, not monsters. The public taste is not 
style, or di umatic method of a play. Phat would be to get this reprobate out of his hobble and send him off to diseased, it is healthy; and, in my humble opinion, the 
intolerable, It must stand or fall by the author's inten- the Colonies, what does he do’ He turns round lke a cur men and women who waste their talent over ‘‘ Mrs. 
tion, and it frequently fails because the author's ideas ar and snaps at the assisting fingers. He bullies and black- Lessinghams” and ‘‘ Blackmailers,” and these kind of 











MAPPIN BROTHERS’ —" 


Solid Silver and Queen’s Plate is the finest in the World; supplied direct to the Public from Queen's Works, Sheffield. 


a 220, REGENT STREET, W. ( sotto sires.) SOLID SILVER. 


City natin 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. (Next Sir John ime 8.) 






HER MAJESTYS 
SPECIAL WARRANT 





Cut Glass Butter-Dish, mounted. 
*“ Queen's” Plate, 21/- Sterling Silver, 50/- 


SPIRAL FLUTED TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE. 
SPOONS & FORKS. 










Queer Plate Sterling Silve 
lea-Pot eta £350 ) Tea-Pot, 41 ilf-pints, £8 0 0) 
Coffee- Pot 310 0 Coffee-Pot, 4 
Suvar-Basin toinatch $40 Q {£990 Snugar-Basintomatch 3 § 4 £22100 
Cream-Jug 140 Crent Jug 250 


Entree Dish. 





Any piece can be had separately at the above prices 











P Queen's’ Flate Revolving Cover Breakfast-Dish 
Pes seme, | fico “ Queen's” Plate, 11 in. -. £3 10 O euch. 
u 750 715 MAPPIN BROTHERS HAVE RECEIVED TEN FIRST-CLASS AWARDS Solid Sily ae $1 00» 





SELECTIONS OF GOODS 
FORWARDED TO THE 
COUNTRY FOR APPROVAL. 








AND THE HIGHEST AWARDS AT THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 

















(Prices Greatly Reduced) 


POST FREE TO AVY PART OF THE WORL). 





| ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE | 











Antique Gadroon and Shell Border Breakfast-Dish, 


with Hot-Water Compartment and Drainer, 
5 0 


Queen's’ Plate, £5 






















; : Manufactory : ‘ 
Corinthian Column Candlestick. wives — —— ——.. Richly Engraved Old English Design Salver. 























a 
Piaxman's Design Salver. “ Queen's" Sterling ‘ ono ; : ‘ 

6in Queen's” Plate, £1 199 Sterling Silver, £3 00 "late Bilver UEEN’S WORKS SHEFFIELD Plate. Silver. 6 in., “Queen's” Plate, £1 18 0 Sterling Silver, £3 100 
fin . - . 7 Sin., per p - - 9 in., per p - - in., * ” ” ” 

Win 9 3 88 oe . 3 178 104 in. . “ i“ $8 448 - 5 LJ yin. a $3 480) 10 in., a ” 3 30 ” ” 9150 
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$ Instantly Touches :; 

X. 

- = ° 
Z the SPOT in: TURKEY CARPETS 
~> » 

“a A ‘ : 

aN BU R NS. y Have never been so low in price 
s _ » as at present. 

“ Homocea heals Burns, relieving the « 

; main ot once, and preventing. 2 BRUSSELS CARPETS. 
ri Festering. Z 

~» “59, Foulden Road, N Pt 500 BORDERED CARPETS 

I scalded f badly, and H \ . ’ 

° “ T scalded myself badly, and Homocea beingin 
a the house, while I was waiting ons bandage, I put Made from Remnants and Old 
o> some op my scalded arm. It took the pain away, -) 7: j . 

a and when I was allowed to take the bandage off, « Patterns, always in Stock, 

: my arm was beautifully healed without soreness. *» 

“ It also removed some skin eruptions from my > AT REDUCED PRICES. 
a face *G. BEALBY.’ ¢. a ediniieme 
> * Cowbridge , 

‘ “T have found it a ode remedy for “ 
r on burns, &&« “HELEN BINT.” ¢ 
”» “ Homocea” is sold by all Dealers at 1s. 14d. and ° 
* 2s. Od. 7 er will be sent on receipt of P.O. for * 
-~ le. Bd from the Agency, 21, Hamilton « a s 
a Nquore vad Hooper, 4, King William -, d t H || L d 

; Squore, Birkenhead. Hoop Lu gate Hill, London. 





SRR RRO ROR IRR | Catalogues Free. Established 1832. 
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TASTEFUL CREDITS ae ee OCTASTEFUL 
FURNISHING 


SMALL OUTLAY. 
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Book of Photographs of 2000 Examples, 
and of many 
Original Schemes with Estimates, 





Book of Photographs of 2000 Examples, 
and of many 





Original Schemes with Estimates, 





sent Free. sent Free. 






See particulars below. 





See particulars below, 








HAMPTON & SONS 


NEW BOOK OF DESIGNS ano COMPLETE FURNISHING CATALOGUE 





Contains, among other novel and much appreciated features, FINISHED DRAWINGS of THIS UNIQUELY EXHAUSTIVE WORK affords to all inquirers the means 
50 ORIGINAL SCHEMES for tastefully FURNISHING EVERY DESCRIP- | of seeing not only that HAMPTON & SONS’ Furniture is as cheap as is consistent with 
TION OF ROOM, Estimates for Furnishing throughout at various degrees of cost, and | reliable workmanship, but also that their immense stock is second to none either in variety of 
upwards of 2OOO reproductions of photographs of separate examples of Artistic Furniture, | design or excellence of value. 

Carpets, Curtains, &c., selected from HAMPTON & SONS’ Show-Rooms, providing 
together an exhaustive review of the LATEST STYLES, LOWEST PRICES, and | For Illustrations and Prices of Furniture of the most inexpensive character, readers are 
BEST VALUES now obtainable in every department of House Furnishing. | referred more especially to the Estimates, commencing on page 417. 





TASTEFUL FURNISHING AT SMALL OUTLAY, 


For examples, see Catalogue, sent free to all applicants who contemplate purchasing. 





PALL MALL EAST, ) ae 


ote jTRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. Belvedere Road, 8.E, 


COCKSPUR STREET, 


en BENSON’S FIELD’ WATCH . “9 


Specially recommended for use at Home, in India or the Colonies, and for Hunting or Rough Wear, 
OBTAINED GOLD MEDALS, BEING HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL EXHIBITIONS. 


KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


In 18-ct. Gold Cases, 


P= a 7 ge 


The Best and Cheapest High-Quality 
Watch at the Lowest Price. 

To officers proceeding on foreign ser- 

vice, residents in Indiaor the Colonies, 

and to travellers generally, this watch 

is strongly recommended as a really 

strong, accurate, and durable time- 











In Silver Cases, 








Best London make, Breguet sprung, 
and adjusted to prevent variation 
when used during Hunting, Shoot- 
ing, or Yachting; highly finished 
half- chronometer movement with 
detached Lever escapement, fully 
jewelled and true chronometer 
balance. Made in Hunting, Half- keeper. 
Hunting, or Crystal Glass Massive HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS 
18-ct. Gold Cases, £25; or in Silver from wearers in all parts of the World. 
Cases, £15. lat eal Monograms and Crests extra. 


The Hunting Editor of the Field (“ Arundel”) says: “I have used the watch for four months, and have carried it hunting sometimes five days a week, and never less than three. For most weeks I have had one 
day, sometimes two, with hounds on foot ; and with this strong test I have found it an accurate timekeeper. I recommend Messrs. Benson’s hunting watch as one that can be depended on.”--Field, March 22 


See BENSON’S ILLUSTRATED BOOK, containing 200 Pages of Illustrations, &c., of Watches from £2 2s. to £500. Jewellery, Clocks, Presentation and Domestic Plate. The largest and most 
complete Book of its kind issued. Post Free on application to 


J. W. BENSON (akttrcorex), STEAM Factory, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.0.5 ictss"c:5 sow sr, roxpow, w. 


SELECTIONS OF GOODS SENT TO THE COUNTRY ON RECEIPT OF REFERENCES. 


PLAYER'S cate: 
NAVY CUT 


Sold only in 1 oz. Packets, and 2, 4, and 8 oz. and 1 lb. Tins, which keep the 
Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition. 


Ask all TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, &+., and take no other. 
THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK “NOTTINGHAM CASTLE” ON 
EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 


: PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES, 


nanan cnn en oe /n Packets containing 12, and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100. 
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people, wa the ilso, and the time of the public, is an immense labour question involved in amusements, unless the law and the Government come forward to help 
which wo and a necessity for Governmental aid. But the Home Office the people to happiness. The next move will be an ‘* Anti- 

As you w | rder that has ¢ forth ind every other office suggested shirked the responsibility. Theatre and Amusement League,” in order to shut up our 
from the Lord Cha rlai off Certain of the law They had quite enough to do without adding to thei playhouses, to place a ban on pleasure, and drive the 
flicers have pronounced against the famous circular on the labours. So, failing a new department at the Home Office tyrannised people to the meeting-houses of the sour-faced 
simple plea that t Lord Chamberlain cannot license play devoted to amusements, there was nothing to be done but Puritans ! 
in pla } innot legally be performed. So the to ask the Lord Chamberlain, in whom both sides had - 
reula vt I im sorry for it, bee uth, to exten is labours and jurisdiction. e Lor 
‘+ ‘d ened (het thn amall ; » i wet fhe td hee h rod“ —— seve tat Foes Bye eee : : pl aoe a At the Croydon Clock Factory on June 7, a large hour 
l red a settlement of the whole theatres, why should he not also licens riety theatres bell, weighing 36 cwt. of metal, was cast in the presence of 
' vere ect amd: eatiate . music-halls. &c.. of every des ription, and, in addition to the Mayor and some other members of the Corporation, 
l last Con ttee of the House of that, examine and pass all the entertainments given being part of the gift of Alderman F. 'T. Edridge, including 
\ ] I a l Init sho ild be placed fol therein? This is, at any rate, the logical and commmon- the clock and chimes, for the tower a the new mantespal 
eas lf mining purposes under on¢ ae view of the question. To compel a theatre manager buildings. [These buildings, in Katherine Street, Croydon, 
I} f Ww » gives the license to t nd in his pantomime s, burl sq ue 3, ind Songs fol are Now being erected at a cost of £100, O00. 
l for the play, ballet, song ficial license, and to allow music-hall sketches, panto- The official report of the Hythe School of Musketry on 
k 1 performed, Years ago I tried mime burlesques, and songs to go free, does seem just the training of Volunteers shows that the number of men 
ire the appointment of an Under-Secret i little absurd and inconsistent, does it not’ But now that instructed last year was 132,634, an increase of 4300 over 
f State at the Home Office whose sole duty should be the the fa is circular is withdrawn we are exactly where we the preceding year, and 213 battalions were exercised at 
d f amusements all over the United Kingdom ere before, with the stupid old Georgian Act in existence, the targets. ‘Of these, over thirteen per cent are pro- 
Ife would have inspectors attached to his office, « with illegal sketches unlicensed at all the halls, and wages nounced to be marksmen ; twenty per cent first-class shots, 
ponding to the existing Inspectors of Mines and Factori« the theatre-managers watching over their natur: " oe as and sixty-four per cent second-class shots. There is an 
As Mr. John ng ad has repeatedly pointed out, ther t does a mou Nay, we are in greater danger i ll, ste all round in the shooting. 


CAN BE OBTAINED WITH AGE AND 
ee ene BY THe GCANADIAN 


GOLD CAPSULE, 1886 make, 
Bottled under Government 
eupervision. 49s. per dozen, 


OF ALL WINE MERCHANTS. 
NEW YORK: 1232, BROADWAY. 


London Offices 
223 and 


CHICAGO: 


GENUINENESS, 





WHITE CAPSULE, Bottled 
Merchants in 
i3s. per doz 


A UNIQUE AND ABSOLUTELY PURE SPIRIT. 


by the Wine 
England. 





69 and 70, MARK LANE, E.C 
224, MONADNOCK BUILDI 

















A STANDAI D GOLD KEY- 


— 
(£25, MALP-CHE 

ss LPi ATE HALF-CHRONOMETER 

i at ewelled it 


shina BENNETT (Ltd), 6. ens apside, London. 
£20, ei 30, £- 40 Pre sents ition Ww atches. 


| £25 Hall Clock 


n nd Shiel 
Guineas ext I Turret ¢ ks 


Sir ‘JOHN BENNETT (Ltd. 


: to Cc hime on 8 Bells. 


d, Three 
| 


Grand Diploma of Hon« 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
IRISH CAMBRIC Children’s Bordered is “w Hemstitched, 


SIR JOHN BENNETT. Lt. 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 





return or 
f 1 


£10.-" Ja rADYs GOLD 


KEYLESS warclt. 1 fect i W 
anshij tt t 


SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
GOLD WwW ATCHES, from £5. 
I! é gues post free 


£5. 


hKeyle U 
ri CHEAPES? WATCHEVEL Pol TH! 
sttight, GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY. 


JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
), 65, Cheapside, London. 


—SILVER KEYLESS E NGLISH 


LEVER WATCH. A fin -plat sh 


D Lic. Gamal 


BELFAST. 
Medals, Paris, 1889. 
Per doz. 


yur, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize 


Ladies’ .. ‘ 23 Ladies’ o 8/9 








Samples and Illustrated 
Price-Lists Post Free. 


Gents’ 311 


POCKET HANDKERGHIEFS. 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER ( 


De. DE JONG 


The most Efficacious 
Remedy for Diseases of the 








I tte is sold by all Chemists, 


NG. 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. 


in capsuled Imperial Half-pints, 26; 
See Testimonials surrounding each Bottle. 


‘Sole Consignees: ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., Ltd., 210, High Holborn, London. 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz 


Dinne r Ni uine, 5/6 per doz 
rable Cloths, 2 yards square, 211; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each; Kitchen Table 
| li4d., each ; Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz.; Frilled Linen ‘Pill yw Cases, from 1/2 4 each. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES also, of LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, and SHIRTS. 


By Special Appointments to the Queen and) 
the Empress Frederick of Germany 


, BELFAST. 


HPS cut - BROWN 


COD LIVER OIL. 


CHEST, THROAT, DEBILITY, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, RICKETS, &e. 


Pints, 49; Quarts, 9- 








restore Grey or Faded 
Hair, in Youth 


It 
arrests 
Palling 
causes Luxu- 
riant Growth, is 
permanent, & 


and Chemi 





a. HOVENDEN & Sons, 
31-33, Beevers Starer, W., 
and 91-96, Crry Roap, E.C., 









Lonpoy. 

















106; of all § | 
Hairdressers § | 


Circulars on 





ote. 


PATENT. 









KEBLE’S “ PRESS’ 


if by post, 2d. extra. | ( 


Gazette, Margate. 


) \ The FIRST QUALITY, 
' ' Address, Keble’ s 
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Ask for “NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS,” 


do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation 







6 


INDIGESTION 
SICK HEADACHE 


Sold in Bottles at 1/14, 29, and 11/- 


Prepared by NORTON’S 


NORTEN’S 
aw orlLeP T LLS 


h is not claimed that these Camomile Pills will cure all 
diseases, but they have a reputation of NEARLY 100 YEARS 
for being WITHOUT AN f 











SQUAL as a remedy for 


BILIOUSNESS LIVER COMPLAINTS 
DYSPEPSIA SPLENDID TONIC AND 


Gentle APERIENT. 
each, by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 
LIMITED, 21, SPITAL SQUARE, LONDON, E. 














ED.) PINAUD 


PACIFIC SERVICES. 


4 a gpa | Monthly, via 


‘ANADIAN 


CHINA, JAPAN 





7 ’ : ; - ROUND the WORLD j VANCOUVER 
PERFECTED in a more expensive and durable Briar. 1/6 THE Fastest, finest. only Twin-screw Steamers on Vacific Ocean 
| Specially interesting route urists, through grandest scenery on 
| American Continen urious Hotels ANADIAN roURs 
STANL THE GREAT AFRICAN EXPLORER, says: “It is a Gem. The CHARMS ies ‘Shoot eg gg By eee a ee lg cad 
5 tobacco is burnt to dry ash, its oil is avoidec 4. ee usily cleaned.”’ OF | time Tes x, apply Canadian Pacific Rly., 67 and 68, Kin ‘William 
are Medical, Scientific, and other Hicn-Ciass ondon ; and 30, Cockspur Street, Charit : 
Joursars speak highly of this Simple and] SMOKING (i. Dpcipy — Hot weather sleeplessness 
Test nia , Marmiess ~~ lied . WITHOUT ( tnfammate wy diseases, &c., use ENO'S “FRUIT SALI 
seats Ah ITS EVILS St removes exesesive fat by simple and natural thu 
West-End Depot, ARMY AND NAVY STORES, 105, Victoria Street, London. ee Se ly in a We a a 
ee keeping the “whol system vigorous, and preventir 
—_ disease It prevents and rem : — t . th h 
ution. — Examine each be and see that th 
searhed ENO'S " FRUII SALI Without it ; 
Mild in operation, perfectly safe and free from injurious drugs. vice a = by a yorth = sen. Prepared on nly at ENO'S 








PARIS, 37, B¢ de Strasbourg. 


fi 
ED.PINAUD' Sau ncnun 
IXORA BREON] | AIDA 


ED. PINAUD'S QUININE WATER 


he world-renowned hair 
tonic; prev ents the hair from falling off. 


ED. PINAUD'S !XORA SOAP 


he best soap known. 





Sold by ali First-class Perfumers. 
Wholesale : R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 


31, Berners Street (Oxford Street), London, W. 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND GOUTH COAST RAILWAY 
PRIGHTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS 
> From Victoria and London Bridge Termini 
» Trains in connection from Kensing Addison Road) 
oe Vickets, Lond rhton, available one month 
Cheap First- lass Day Brighto m every Weeke aay 
From Victoria l0a.m. Fare 12s, 6d., ine luding ry Pullmat ur 
Cheap Half-Guinea First-Class Day Ticket » Brighton 
From Victoria and London Brides every Saturday 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion 
Cheap First-Class Day 'Ticke Brighton every Sunday. 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m a 12.15 p m. Fare 10s. 
Cheap Friday, Saturday, and Sunday to Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday 
Return Tickets, from London, 14s., 8s. 6d., and 6s, 4d 
Pullman Cars ran in London and Brighton Fast Trains 
ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL, 


Fer egg ST. 
nd EASTBOURNE.—EVERY WEEK: DAY 


ains m Victoria 8.10 and 9.40 a.m., London Brid 8.5 and 
+ 1.m., New C1 8.10 and 9.50 a.m., Norwood Junction &.25 and 
10 a.m., East Croydon 8.30 and 10.15 a.m., Kensington (Addison 
toad) 9.50 a.m alling at West Brompton, Chelsea, and Batters 
Clapham Junction 8.15 and 10.10a.m. Returning by any Train the 
same day 
EVERY SUNDAY Special Fast Trains from London Bridge 
9.25 a.m ew Cross 9.30 a.m., Victoria 9.25 a.n Kensington 
(Addison Road) 9.10 a.m., calling at West Rrompton, Chelsea, and 
Battersea, from Clapham Junction 9.30 a.m., Norwood Junction 
9.15 a.m., and Kast Croydon 9.50 a.m. Returning by certain Evening 
Trains sume day only 
Special Day Return Tickets 15s., 10s, 6d., and 68 
W ORTHING.—Cheap First-Class Day Tickets 
from Victoria every Weekday 10 a.m., every Sunday 10.45 
including Pullman Car between Victoria and Brighton 
a 13s. 6d., Sundays, 13s. Every Saturday Cheap First-Cla 
Day ‘Tickets from Victoria 10.40a.m. Fare 11 
WELLS.—Every WEEKDAY, 


(PUNBRIDGE 


Cheap Fast Trains from Victoria 9.30 a.m., Clapham Junction 

9.35 a.m., Kensington (Addison Road) 9.10 a.m rom London 
Bridge 9 a.m., Calling at East Croydon 

EVERY SUNDAY.—Cheap Return Tickets by all Trains from 
Victoria, Clapham Junction ondon Bridge, New Cross, Forest 
Hill, Norwood Junction und East ( roydon 

Special Day Return Tickets, 10s., 78., 3s. 6d. Returning by any 
Train same day only 





VARIS.—SHORTEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
through the charming Scenery of Normandy, to the Pari 
terminus near the Madeleine 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN 
Two Special Express Services (Weekdays and Sunday 
London to Paris ( & 2) (1,2 j Pari to London (1 & 2) (1 
im. p.m a.m hem 
Victoria ° dep. 9.0 8.50) Pari de} » 9.0 
London Bridg 90 9.0] p.m. a.m 
p.m.a.m. | London Bridge ur. 7.0 7.40 
Paris ° arr. 6.35 8.0] Vietoria 7.0 7.50 
Fare Single, First, 34s. 7d.; Second, 25s. 7d Phird, 18s. 7d. 
Retur First, 58s. 3d. ; Second, 42s, 3d.; Third, 33s. 3d 
A Pullman Drawing Room Car runs in the First and Second Clas 


toria and Newhaven 
with excellent Deck and other Cabins. 
at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


train between Vi 
Powerful Steamers 
Trains run alongside Steamers 








SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, gg a Se anos & 
Tourists’ Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit all the 
principal places of interest on the Continent 
rok FULL PARTICULARS see Time 
Books and Handbills, to be tained at the Station and 
at the foll wing Branch Offices ’ ickets may also be 
obtained: W =] General Offices gent Street, Piccadill 
and & Grand “Hot Buildings, ‘Trafalgar Square Hay Agency 
Cornhill; Cook's Onin Ludgate Circu and Gaze Office 142 
Strand 
(By Order) A. Sanur, Secretary and General Mana 
( {REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—SEASIDE. 
J oPOURIST FORTNIGHTLY and FRIDAY to TUESDAY 














CHEAP TICKETS to YARMOUTH, Lowestoft, Cromer, Southend 
on-Sea, Clacton-on-Sea, Walton-on-Naze Dovercourt, Harwich 
Felixstowe, Aldeburgh, Southwold, and Hunstanton are issued by all 
trains from LONDON (Livery also from GE. Suburban 
Stations and New Cross ) at same fares as from 

Liverpool Street. These Cheap Tickets are also issued from St 
Pancras (Midland) and Kenti I Town to Hunstanton, Yarmouth, 
Lowestoft, and Cromer 

CHEAP DAY TRIPS TO THE SEASIDE, & 

Southend-on-Sea and Back, 2s. 6d daily, by through fast trains 
from Liverpool Street and Fenchurch Street. Cheap lickets are als 
issued Metropolitan Line Stations, via gat 

Clacton, Walton, and Harwich and s. From Liverpool 
Stree n Sundays at 9.10 a.m and on Mondays at 8.25 a.m 

I Said pore ic —— «ee bil 

London, Jur ‘ Wa. Bu General M 

NTWERP EXHIBITION, via Harwich, by 

4 the G.E.R. Co.'s twin screw 8.5. every Weekday. First, Return, 
Mw Second, 208. Cheapest and best route to Belgium, Brussels (for 
Water! and the Ardennes, Switzerland, &€ 

HOOK OF HOLLAND route to the Continent, vid Harwich, 
daily (Sunday included) New twit w ss. AMSTERDAM 
(1745 tons), BERLIN (1745 tons), and ¢ HE I MSFORD (1635 tons 

Passengers ke ave London (Liverpool Street Station) at 8.30 p.m 
Direct Service to Harwich, vid Lincoln or Peterborough and March 
from 5S land, the North, and Midlands, saving ioe and money 
Dining Car from York. HAMBURG by G.s o's 8.8. Wednes 
days and Saturdays. Combination Tickets and io urs all parts of 
the Continent. Read ** Walks in Belgium price ad. at all Book 
tall Particulars at 61, Regent Street r of the Continental 
Manager, Liverpool Street Station, E.« 

' ah 

M oB & & 4' A R L QO. 

1 \ 
THE SEASON. 

The winter season on yous Riviera is rendered much more enjoy 
able by the facilities of Mona nd Monte Carlo, with the 
multitude of quick trains on the ds ible line of railway between 
Nice and Mentone, enabling partie return, after a performance 
at a theatre or a concert, or in the evening after dinner pany of th 
towns on the coast where visitors are accustomed journ 

The Monte Carlo Theatre, under the able director, M. Raoul 
Gunsbourg, opeved this season with Niniche in which Judie 
achieved a success equal to that of her best days, assisted by a com- 
pany all of whom gained their share of applause ; the aristocrati 
and fashionable audience comprised many who came to Monte Carlo 
from Nice and Cannes, and from Mentone; among those present 
were the Grand Duchess Peter of Russia and the Grand Duche ss of 


Leuchtenberg 


The gramme of the Ms mte Carlo Theatre continued with “La 
Fille ce “Madame Ange verformed by Mesdames mntbuzon 
and Gilberte, Messrs David ynd Paul Bert Mon Prince by 
Audran and “‘Ruy Blas with Mounet-Sully, on Jan. 9 he 
director had secured the first representation, out of Paris, of “Mon 
Prince which in the capital had achieved so great a succes 

The programme from March 10 to April 1 consisted of tw 
representations every week in the followin rder Samson 
et Dalila by Saint-Saéns, with Madame Deschamy Jehin, Saléza 
aud Fabre La Sonnambula Madame Marcella Sembrich 
Messrs. Queyla and Boudouresque, fils Amy Robsart,”” by 
Tsidkow le Lara, with Madame Sembrich and Messrs. Melchisédec 
and Queyla Rig e La Fille du Régiment and on 
April 17, to close,, ‘Dra ons de Villars,” performed by Malle 
Elven, M. Queyla and M B ad yuresque, fils 

In the meantime, on March 15, the above list of entertainments at 
tl heatre was accompanied by other interesting proceedings at 
Monte Carl 

Vhere are the Conferences to be held by M. Francisque Sarcey 

'wice a week, Thursday and Sunday, there are the Classical and 
International Concerts, under the competent direction of M 
Arthur Steck. 

Every day will have its artistic performance and attraction 

The Internation 7 Fine Arts Exhibition, opened from Jan. 16, is 
superior to th f past years eke choice and value of the work 


great masters, and in the 
f the dis stinguia hed president, M. 


Arrangements 


collected paintings by 
made by Georges de 


Her Serene Highness Princess Alice has accepted the honorary 
presidency of the mmittee of patrons one patronesses, mong 
the names are Messrs. Bonnat, Géréme, Jules Lefebvre, Detaille, 
and Barrias, of the Institut, Barth« ial. surne-Jones, Carolus 
Duran, Edelfelt, Sir Frederick Leighto De Madrazx Paok 
Michetti, Munkacsy, and Alfred Stevens ‘ ritter 





been able to « 
gn artists 


have 


with M. de Dramard 


esteemed French and forei 


Monte Carlo has other recreations and pastimes ; it affords lawn 
tennis, pigeon-s) ting. fencing, and various sports, exercises, and 
amusements; besides the enjoyment of sunshine and pure air in the 
marvellously fine climate, where epidemic diseases are unknown 

Visitors coming to Monte Carlo, if it be only for one day or a few 


ot enchanting beauty and mani- 
dining at one of the renowned 
establishments here, and meeting persons of their acquaintance, 
they find all the gaiety of Parisian life, while scenes of fairyland 
at every turn and every glance, are presented to the eye, and winter 
here does not exist 


Su MMER TOURS IN NORWAY.—Tour of 
TWELVE DAYS to the WEST COAST AND FIORDS OF 
NORWAY. The well-known steam yacht 8ST. SUNNIVA will 
leave Leith during the season as under: June 23; July 7 and 
21: August 4 and 18. Berths can be secured and full Rerticalars, 
with Handbook, obtained in London from W. Beattie, 102, Quee 
Victoria Street Sewell and Crowther, 18, Cockspur Street, 
and branches; 1 Sen Cook and Son, Ludgate Circus, and 
I Gaze and Son, 142, Strand, and branches: or from 
Constitution Street, Leith, and Chas. Merrylees 
Aberdeen 


CIMOLITE 

thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER Prepared by an 
experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed by the most 
eminent Skin Dockers. Post free. Sent for 14 or 3 penny stamps. 


MOST maf ALUABL 
J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 


hours, find themselves in a place 
fold delight Breakfasting or 


G Hourston, ¢ 
orthern Wharf 
TA YLOR’S 


is the only 











Smart Tennis Coats 





ILLUSTRATI 


THE 


]) 


LONDON NEWS 





and Skirts in Cream Serge, with small 


checks in various colours, 39s. 6d. 


in all colours 


SENT ON APPROVAL IF DESIRED. 


Alpaca Coats and Skirts, trimmed Moiré, very cool and ligh 


from 57s. 6d. | 


Blue and Black Serge Coats and Skirts (Coats lined Silk), | 
from 42s. | 





PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD ST. 


FOR THE 











A LONG FELT WANT SUPPLIED. 





BATH. 





CSos WMOSIL 


See Medical Opinions. 


(REGISTER ED). 





For the BATH and TOILET-WATER. 


(NOT A SOAP.) 


Softens Hard Water. 


DELICIOUS TO THE SKIN. 


PROMOTES HEALTH, ACTIVITY, and VIGOUR. 


2s. 6d. per Box, of all Chemists, 


or direct from 


The Cosmosine Co., 44, Granby Row, Manchester. 





Six Boxes, carriage 


2 free, in Case direct on receipt of Postal Order f Or 15S. 
Y 











bymy family and my guests. 


Tus Brsnor or Lownee (Dr. Temple) writes from Futham Palace—"TI ha 


: ve pleasure wn We 
letting Messrs. Feitoc + Smith know that their ‘ Specialité’ Lime Juice Cordial is Aohie appreciated 


un LANCET writes 





Messrs. Feltoe carried off the palm with their — | 











Tur 
quality 


| Cordial appears to bca'l that could be 


i. 


writes—" 


deswed, 
bevera 


Baitise Mepicat Jovawan t- 
In flavor, brightness and 
, the ‘Specialite’ Lime Juice 





and it belongs to class of 


Specialite’ Lime Juice Cordial.’ 
iene 16th, 1883, in its report on the 

ational Health Exhibition. 

Supplied to the Houses of Parliament. 















ges that can be freely used.’ 
A FREE SAMVLE to be had of all Grocers, 
Proprietors: FLLTOE & sMiTH, Ltd., Al 


JGUSTUS 


Chemists and W ine Merchants or of the 
sT 


LONDON, N.W. fe on s a 


























In Use all over the Globe. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 





Free from 
Mercury. 


COCKLE 
ANTI BILIOUS 
PILLS 


= 


LIVER, 
HEADACHE, 
HEARTBURN, 






INDIGESTION, 


ETC. 








Of Vegetable 
Drugs. 





A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R H.G 


“Two pairs of boots lined with fur 
were also taken ; and for pliysic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cuockle’s Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
lous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory ; and 
a friend of mine who passed through 
the same district many months after 
wards, informed me that my fame asa 
* medicume man * had not died out * 
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R. BARNARDO'S Hi for ORPHAi 


and AIF CHILDREN. 
The FRIENDS of CHRIST'S WORK am the 
WAIF®? and STEAYS of the STREETS 
Are Invited to Attend tl 
JQTH ANNIVERSARY 
~ f these Institutions, to be held (D.V.) in 
THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
On SATURDAY AFTERNOON, June 23, 1804. 
The Right Hon. LORD PRASSEY, K.C.B., will take the chair at 
Phare ecisely, and will be supported by a large number of 
ikfue ntial and distinguished gentlemen 





The PROGRAMME will consist of a Wonderfal 
QERLES of OBJECT LESSONS of 
’ INDUSTRIES and PASTIMES 

Among which will be 
1. SINGING BY 1200 TRAINED CHILDREN, CONDUCTED 
BY MR. J. FRANK PROUDMAN, F.KC.O 
IF ANY WILL NOT WORK, NEITHER SHALL HE EAT 
BABY LIVES AND BABY’ LOVES IN BABYLAND 
4. RESCUED FROM THE SLUMS ©} DARKEST ENGLAND! 
rRAINED AND READY FOR TRAVE! 
6. LIFE AND WORK Atl HE GIRLS IL AGS HOM! 
BELL THECAT A NOVEL GAME of BLIND 
%. BATTALION DRILL—MANUAL, FIRLNG AND BAYONE 
EXERCISES—BY OUR OWN BOYS’ BRIGADI 
FLAG DRILL BY OUR LITTLE WOMEN 
lo, CRICKET EXTRAORDINARY! 
Il. A PROCESSION OF TRADE GUILDS 
12. NAVAL CUTLASS DRILI 
18. MUSICAL MOVEMENTS AND GYMNASTICS BY SMALL 
BOYS 
14. THE COLLECTION! 
The Hon. LADY BRASSEY will PRESENT PRIZE 
wO OLD GIRLS and OLD BOYS 
Tickets for the } un 
obtained as folk i til 
and 48. 6d Stall 1" ‘ razr 
Box (holding r £4 le. per Hox 
(holding & seats ‘ r £5 per B 
holding 10 seat 
No more We viti n Work and 
Play has ever been br 
Last year a \ e purcha f their 
kets until the day of the meeting were turned away from the 


‘Albert Hall. It will be well, therefore, to secure cards for admission 
at once A beautifully Illustrated Programme, price 6d Please 
order Programme with your Tickets. 
IOHN ODLING, Secretary 
18 to 26, Stepney Causeway, London, Ff 
BARL's COURT INDUSTRIAL 
4 EXHIBITION 
ALL ROADS LEAD TO EARL’S COURT 
The BANDS of H.M. GRENADIER GUARDS 
MUsit Conductor, Lieut. Dan Godfrey (by kind per 
. v1 mission of Colonel Trotter), and H.M. SCOTS 
FLOWER GUARDS, Conductor, Mr. H.'T. Dunkerton (by 


HORSES. kind permission of Colonel W 


iascoigne in 
addition to the EXHIBITION ORCHESTRA 





BOATS. and ORGAN RECITALS 
GARDENS. LOVELY GARDENS Magnificent Iinmir 
PICTURES ations. Art Galleries, Extensive Covered Garden 
and Fernery. Illuminated Fountai: 
STATUARY Klect rophone Ant - House Switchback, hifle 
> > Ranges, &c 
WET OR DRY And a host of other attractions and novelti 
rut GARDEN OF LONDON 
GRAND MILITAR y ean RNAMEN' ENTRANCE for loo 
{Kk RESERVED ENCLOSURE from a4 
BOYTON'S Wort Ds WATER SHOW yoo FREE SEATS 
Admission to the Exhibition Buildings, Central and Western 
Gardens, trom 1 acm. to TD p.m., one of 1000 Free Admission 
the Military Tournament, and one 200 Free Seats at the Water 
Show, may be obtained for 
ONE SHILLING 
SEASON TICKETS, 10s, 6d., can bn ained at the Exhibiti ' 
of the teunl A ite 
JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS. 
e Appointed 
ly special f tes Seeren s 
e Makers 
HER MAduSTS rHE QUEEN 
His Royal Highne the Prince le 
Her RK al Highs the Prin or Wal 
His Royal Hig the Duke Edint h 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha 
Great Tulteney Street See th alilly ¢ ’ Lond W 
JOHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
° PIANOFORTES are unsurpassed, aud possess features which 
ive them distinct advantages, viz 
Perfect Materials Perfect Adjustment 
Perfect lnventions Verfect Finish 
Perfect Construction Perfect Action 
Perfect Sensibility of Touch and Tone 
Legion of Honour Numerous Gold Medal 
OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS 
° Makers to T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wale 
18, 2, and 22, WIGMORE STRER'T LONDON, W 
ists Free and of the leadtr Mursicweller 
[ ) ALMAINE and CO’S PIANO AND 
ORGAN CLEARANCE SALI END OF SEASON 
I vear warranty Kasy term approval carriage free 
Cottages, 7, 9, and 11 guinen 
Class 0, 14 guineas , Class 6, 35 guinea 
17 guinens (la 10 guinea 
Class 2, 20 guineas. | ’ » Clase 6, 0) guinea 
American Organs, by all the best Makes from 44 guineas 
upwards Full price paid will be allowed “y' ut instrument 
within three years if one « s higher « taker i 
trations and particenlars post fr j DAL MAINA and GO 
(Est. 108 Years 1, Finsbury Paveme nt Open till 7 
Saturdays 
: CHEAP PIANOS ! al d, tw Broadw d 
§ () £15; Cramer, £16; Chappell, £18; Kirkman, £19 
. Evrard, £20; Broadw r £25; Collard wu; Keel 
stein, £40; Erard, £590; Broadwood, £75; Bromdw 
to | £100. Write for Descriptive List f THOM 
GREAT SALE, 27, Baker 


| OERTZMANN and ©CO.'S 
w 


Street, London 


£100 


{ULLETON’S 


HERALDIC OFFIC! 
nd 





(Established half a century un ' An hent 
Information respecting } amily 5 and Vedigres t and 
Mottoin heraldic “ ud. k-plates engra ed in M lern 
and Medieval styl leraldic Beal tn ravir 

ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM 

Prospectus] t free Cranbourn Street, London, Wi 
("' LLETON’S GUINEA BOX of ¢ R ESTE D 

STATIONERY Ie quality Vay 1 
Envelopes, all stamped it lour h Ore r with Monogras 
or Address No charge f negra tie Signet rit 
18 carat, from 426. Card plate and vinitir ard bs, mal 
ladies’ , 38 Wedding audin itation cards, Specimensf Cra 
bourn Street, I Ww. 


LPINE HEALTH RESORT MALOJA, 











ENGADINE SWITZERLAND mo feet altitude The 
GRAND HOTEL KURSAAI MAIOJA pen from June to 
September ; cx ntains t”) Bed-room Every home mfort special 
system of ventilation and heating. New sanitary arrar mer In 
and out-door sports if. English and Catholic Church service 
Resident English Physician, Dr. M.G. Forster. For all particulars 
apply to the Manager Valther, Hotel Kursaal, Maloja 
QHIRTS FORD'S EUREKA 
' The most perfect-fitti made At r 
Gentlemen desirous of Purcha Best Quality should 

try FORD'S ECRERA. 
QHIRTS FORD'S EUREKA. 
b we. th —— r Fit, D 
fa m hed 
K ‘oR ‘end | Ov., 41, Poultry, London 
QHIRTS New Patterns in French Printed 
and Oxford Mat Shirtings for makir FORD'S EUREKA 
SHIRTS, f rwarded post free ; also prices aud self-measure 
R. FOR MN and ©CO., 41, Poultry, London 
QED ) SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 

Banded, fine linen, three for 6s Superior, 7s. 64 Extra 

Fine, 9s. Send three (not less) with cash. Keturne 


1 ready for use 
1 


FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, Lor D 


carriage paid.—R 
QOUTHEND- ON - SEA.—FREEHOLD 
b LITTLE GEM Weer Ler? H GRANGE Leigh Station 


and Sea, one mile ; Southe “ Compact Ten-Roomed M aa rn 
Residence, facing south ust i Verandah Grand Views, Ore i 








Lawn, Shrubs, Grand Timber, Pond, Well, Stabling, Barnes cheds 
Out-Offices, and. Farmery; in all acres Rich Grass, Aral 
and Meadow Land. Good repair and cultivation. Well adapted 
for Pleasure Farm, City Gentleman, Florist, Carman, Dairyman 
Bee or Poultry Farming 

SALE BY AUCTION, in MARQUEE on the Estate, MONDAY 
JUNE 18, 19. Lot} a noe, Orchard, Farmery, and Three 
Acres. Lots 2 to lL— ix Acres: Fields, Grass, Arable, and 
Meadow. Apply plane and phe yttos. LAND) O0., @, Cheapeide, B4 

N.B.—Special Train leaves Fenchurch Station 10.56. irst-4 last 


Return Tickets, %. Lunch free 
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Bishop of Bath end Wells. Lord Arthur m:z site in 1836 
Patience, daughter of Mr. John Singleton, and leaves issue. 


Vavy. He entered 
Four years later 





one of the oldest Engineer officers in the N 
the service in 1842, and retired in 1882. 


The Right Scan pang BP oe cent ¥.D.D. Bishop _ ‘cos = he was given the rank of retired Fleet Engineer. 

of Bath and Wells, died on Junc 9, at his = a : : 
son-in-law’s residence at Basingstoke. We have also to record the deaths of— Mr. Corney Grain must have very nearly attained his 
Lord Arthur was born Aug. 20, 1808. Ho Anna Maria, Dowager Baroness de Blaquiére, on June 7, jubilee as regards the composition of musical s sketches. Some 
was fourth son of Frederick William, at 3. Colehernc Mansions, South Kensington. Lady de time ago it was announced that he had written more than 
Ptirst Marquis of Bristol, whoso father Blaquiére was only child of Mr. John Wormald of Brock - forty, and now we have to record another adde “1 to the long 

Frederick Augustus, Earl of Bristol, was worth Manor. She married, in 1862, William Barnard, list. Itis a happy satire, entitled ‘‘ Bond Street, 4 p.m. 
Bishop of Derry. The late Bishop was fifth Baron de Blaquiére, Captain R.N., but had no which is a vague enough theme for pleasant discursiveness 
educated at Eton and Trinity College issue. in song and speech for Mr. Corney Gr: un. There is no 
Cambridge, where he obtained a first class : —_ , cause for wonder that the German Reeds’ Entertainment at 
- Sir Matthew Baillie Begbie, on June 11, aged seventy- St. George’s Hall retains its attraction while its triple bill 





He was appointed, in 1832, 


and the 











R, be ger Tk kworth. and in 1853 Rector of five. He Ww aid formerly Chief Justice of British Columbia, includes ‘* A Big Jandit,” ‘ Walls have Ears.” 
Horningsheath. Having been for some retiring in 1576. above-mentioned sketch. Mr. Alfred German Reed is 
irs Ari of Sudbury, he was in 1869 consecrated Mr. Edward Owen Crichton, on June 7, aged seventy, a tower of strength in the programme. 
7 - MISS t eure NEW NOVEL 
EPPS’'S SITUATED in the NORTH-WEST SECTION of the UNITED STATES MISS BRADDON'S NEW NOVEL. 
THOU ART THE MAN. 
Co ae Se ae ta I” A No wed, ii he Auth: of Lady Audley’s Secret,” “‘ Vixan,” 
7 sal All Along the River, c., &e. 
COCOAINE. Northern Pacific Railroad A io icv nd Oo, 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. | Tew Ro, PP 824, cloth, 16, post free 
Tea-like In the Heart of the AMERICAN WONDERLAND lies the I ON Go! ATHIC F AMILY INSTR UC ete 
The hoicest-roasted nibs ‘broken-up beans) of | gen cp Heerthgal pata’ JAMES Ere and ( Lt d.J, 48, Thre 
nat Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hy« enh né vedle Street, and 170, Piccadilly 
rr re, wive 1 excess of oil, lk ing for u ae : 
hi y ~ fla are a pci r Cocoaine,”’ a ‘product which, - ‘YVELLOWS O + w Falition rs a : 
pepe day og d with boiling water, has the consistence of tea ORSES ILL AND WE LL. Homeopathic 
of whi hitis now bene fi ly taking the place with many. Treatment of Diseases and Injuries, and Hints on Feeding, 
It« active pr n ple being a we ntle nerve -stimulant, supplies | | nditioning, ec S MOORE, M.R.C.V.8 
the needed energy without unduly exciting the system | DOG DISEABEB.  Barne Ain Mv - 
Sold in pi kets and tins, labelled : London; James Err and Oo. (1 poral 170, Piccadilly, and 
° td. | - - 
pt Be gap rena rodanengargesrn YCEUM.—FAUST. Every Evening at 8. 


HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON 


AVOID ? BAGGY KNEES 





- Mr. IRVING 


| This Land of Geysers, Hot Springs, Canons and Mountains | 1. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
MARGARET - - 


+ ae ELLEN TERRY. 
— | MATINEES, Saturdays, June 16 and 23, at 2 (Theatre clored at 
IS OPEN TO night). Box-oftice (Mr. J. Hurst) open K )to 5, and during the per- 
formance. Seats also booked by letter or telegram. 


TOURISTS from JUNE ist to OCTOBER ist. 


WATCHES. 


ks at reduced 


TALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE 


\ An iilust rat of Watches and Cloc 


ed Catalogue 


























Seperate IT IS COMFORTABLY REACHED FROM | prices pent are " ae nap 1 fom to and 290 ck in: 
Stretchers | . j——— ——— a 
ve in 2 in 3 LIVERPOOL in 10 | (j OLDEN HAIR.— Robare’ 'REOLINE 
are recom- sDE} r t. tobare’s AUREOLINE 
mended | CHICAGO DAYS NEW YORK DAYS From DAYS | pro ane “8 Rees pee itu go ee ‘n ; > ran *h ae d. 
Sor each | a ial . a Ris pavckiy hareste “ R ~ = t. : ond = 6« of a 
pe Cost of RETURN TICKET from NEW YORK, including ALL NECESSARY | E incival Perfumers and Chemists thronghout the world, “Agen 
rouse am ° mp u . Py ha 4 . ‘ d in PARK a = 
in use. TRAVELLING EXPENSES en route nnd for 6 days ’ K= AT ING’ S POWDE R. Kills Bugs, Fleas 
Moths, Beetles, and all Insects (perfectly unrivalled). Harm 
$215.00. jose fo nee nans | . ‘les the To avoid a t THOMAS KEATING 
tid ‘ 1 I * on om rg es Neher gat A iat yg i 1" is genuine. No 
pick Been facins For Descriptive Illustrated Pamphlets and Maps, address :-—SUTTON & CO., 22, Golden Lane, | other powder Is effectual. | Sold! in tins, ofl and Is. 
otnsttint averiw anne AND LONDON ; HENRY GAZE & SONS, am Strand, L on" THOS. C OOK & Si S( IN, Br ORIENT COMPANY’S 
receipt of P. 0. (Bronze, polished, Bg, 3 Army quality, nicke i Cire us = F ONDON ; G E Q. R. F I’ r 4 H, Ge ner: il Agent, 319, Bro: dw: ly, NI WwW ORK; or ( 
AAA | S. FE E, ¢ xeneral Passenger Agent Northern Pacific Railroad, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, U. S.A. VACHTING CRUISES 
LAT - M E N | ER. By the Steam-shipe LUSITANIA. 2677 tons registe r,and GARONNE, 
CHOCO REAL CERMAN HOLLOW CROUND. > A A epee leaving LONDON as under, and GRANTON two 
Awan ded F A M US wat the Rs gg ad AY P IOR ape and aon CAPE, 
- OURS une 28, r 29 days; uly 18, or 28 days 
Pigvin et HON POR For NORWAY and SP ITZBE RGEN, 
Aug. 1, for 33 day 





CHOCOLAT - - MENIER | 


In g-Ib. and }-lb. Packets. 


For 
BREAKFAST 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Daily Coneumptic on 
exceeds & tons 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Paris, 
London, 
New York. 








Sold Everywhere 





NEMIA (or Bloodlessness) Positively Cured. 
ECZEMA eradicated and Griven from the system. Send 
stamped addressed envelope t« “Mercury ’’ Office, Bridg- 


water, Somerset. No Cure ne hes 


WEIMER 


INVENTED BY - 1 


“LORD KELVIN 


(SiR Wt THOMSON) 


Guaranteeo ror 3 Years 
NO PACKING 
NO WASHERS 
NO LEAKAGE 


SOLD IN MANY VARIETIES 
en 

















ULANS, ANIMIfA} 


Pt 4 pad VeortaB ye, Perfectly 
reduce from two to 
week ; 








| At the most Northerly point of these cruises the sun will be above 
the horizon at midnight. 
For SOU TREES NORWAY and | COPENHAGEN, 
Aug. 22, for 21 day 


-UAM-VAR 


WHISKY. 


String Band, Electric Light, Electric : Bells, Hot and Cold Baths, 
high-class Cuisine 
F. Green and Co —_ ’ Head Offices, 
Managers Ausenes mn, ANDERS Fenchurch Avenue, 
ul Co. j midon, 
For pacenge , shey the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue 
E.C.; or to the West End Branch Office, 16, Cock pur St., S.W 





©° WARRANTED 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


NEVER REQUIRES CRINDINC. 





Black Handle ... ... 5/6 A Pair, Ivory Handles, in 
INNES & GRIBV 4B, | Ivory Hanke ... ...7/6 Russia Leather Case, 21/- ; 
Kropp’s Duplex Strop 7/6 | Kropp’s Strop Paste 6d. Raited by 


Lord Frederic Hamilton, M.P., and 
Sir Douglas Straight. 


AND DEALERS. 


and CO., London, W.- 


ALL PERFUMERS 
OSBORNE, GARRETT, 


It is a THIN 
PLASTER, and Post free ONE SHILLING AND FOURPENCE. 
TAKES UP NO ; 
ROOM IN THE 
BOOT. 


FROM 
Whlesale 


eetham’ 


It is especially useful tor KEDUCING ENLARGED ‘TOE JOINTS, which so spoil the 
symmetry of otherwise beautiful feet. THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN CURED, some of whom 
have sutfered for FIFTY YEARS, without being able to get relief from any other remedy. 


orn & Bunion 


A trial of a box is earnestly rolicited 








Edinburgh and London. 


{JULY NUMBER WILL BE READY JUNE 18.] 










Price ONE SHILLING. 


In addition to Contributions from 
GENERAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., 
GEORGE MEREDITH, and 
FRANK R. STOCKTON, 


JULY 










THE NUMBER contains 
ARTICLE 
FREDERICK 


A FULL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
on “STONYHURST,” 
WHYTE, 


by 


and 





It acts like magic in as immediate ralief is sure. “A ROMANCE IN CHAMPAGNE,” by 
relieving all Pain and J. RUSSELL ENDEAN. 
Throbbing, and soon — 

cures the most obsti- | The above Articles are ILLUSTRATED FROM 
nate Corns & Bunions. | PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES SPECIALLY 


Is ahem BEST REMEDY lake di wered: PREPARED FOR THIS MAGAZINE. 
Piynutvsopefare” M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM, 2ext,%,22: 


the Sole Pro hemists. 


Publishing and Editorial Offices: 18, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 





etaul 














LAURENT-PERRIER. 


HAMPAGNE-SANS-SUCRE.” 


BOUZY, NEAR REIMS. 


Recommended by the Lancet, and pronounced by the British Mepicat Journat, after clinical examination, 


** sugar free, and a great desideratum for all, especially the DIABETIC, GOUTY, and RHEUMATIC.” 
THE THE 


“ GRAND - VIN - BRUT” " COCA- TONIC - CHAMPAGNE ” 


(LAURENT- PERRIER). (LAURENT-PERRIER). 

A Wine of the highest class, and exquisite flavour, strongly A combination, by the actual Champagne Growers, of the same 
recommended by the Medical Profession, even to those of DUTY. | “Grand Vin Brut” with pure Coca Leaf Extract. This delicious 
RHEUMATIC, or DIABETIC tendencies. It is freely allowed by Tonic possesses extraordinary restorative powers, and is now { 
Doctors treating patients for OBESITY. This Wine, containing | universally prescribed to sufferers from 
no sugar, never causes Acidity of the stomach, and is most INFLUENZA, INSOMNIA, NERVOUS BREAKDOWN, 
delicious and invigorating. NEURALGIA, and all forms of NEURASTHENIA, 








A PERFECTLY DRY WINE OF MAGHIFICENT FLAVOUR. | caused by worry, anxiety, overwork, &. 
Quarts, 8is.; Piyrs, 45s. per Dozen. ’ Quarts, 8is.; Pixts, 45s.; Hawr-Pints, 24s. per Dozen. 
Both these ‘‘ Champagne-sans-Sucre’’ Wines are obtainable from Wine Merchants, Chemists, &ec., &c., or as 


samples, ut the above prices, carriage paid from the Sole Consignees, HERTZ & COLLINGWOOD, 4, Sussex Placc, London, E.C. 
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The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many other persons of distinction have testified 
to the remarkable efficacy of 


HIMROD’ 
CURE: ASTHMA 


Established nearly a quarter of a century, 

Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
world. It is used as an inhalation and without any 
after bad effects 

A Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by 
post In tins 4s. 8d. 

British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
g'so of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Co., 
d Sanger & Sons, W. Edwards & Son, John Thompson. 

Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 





























* Diseases, desperate grown, 
By desperate uppliunce ure relieved, 
Or not at all,’’ SHAKESPEARE. 














The Moral is obvious! Diseases should not he 
allowed to grow desperate, but taken in time. “A 
stitch in time saves nine’’! and a timely resort to a 


simple reme y will avert months, nay, possibly years, CURE BILIousS HEADACHE WITHOUT FAIL. 


fhe principal cause of human disease is disorder of 
the Stomach, arising from over-indulgence in rich 
fuod or a too frequent use of stimulants. The symp- 
toms are ea-ily discernihle, such as Giddiness, Palpi- 
tation and Fiuttering of the Heart, Sick Headache, 
Drowsiness, lack of energy, a feeling of sinking at 
the pit of the Stomach, a disposition to take a dis- 
heartened view of things, and a genera) languor of 
the system, 

the wise man will be warned by any indication of | 
the »ature given above, and seek at once a simple 
remedy, which is provided in 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE, 


of which a teaspoonful in ha'f a tumbler of cold water, 
taken daily for about a week, will be found most 
etficacious It is suitable for children, adults, and 
aged persons, and with the addition of a little 


SMALL PILL. SMALL DOSE. SMALL PRICE. 
LAMPLOUGH’S , 


a ay Highest Award at Ghicaqgo, 1893 
LIME JUICE SYRUP § | = ae eg 
forms a most delicious effervescing draught, cooling, 


regulating and invigorating. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE 


is prescribed by the most eminent physicians, and 
endorsed by many thousands of those who have 
benefited by its use in all ranks of life. 



































‘get Loanotine”....6*3 1. “Once tried 

get Loanoti 2 I/ 2 ic 

ge qnofine” Soap.6*& I] always used” 
qanotine Pomade....1/6. - 

H. LAMPLOUGH, Lrto., “\9 % Cold Creams — 


npshenponny Gra Roun tgnazes G Teecr easy nothing is better” 
5 Shoutd be used in every household, Os for the com plexion 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. WHOLESALE Depot: 67, HOLBORN ViADUCT. 





Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 11s., and may be 
had of ail Chemists throughout the world. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS— 




















771 


‘h I | T | , 

Mr. SCOTT, Roslyn-villa, Plato-row, 
Brixton, 8. W., says :— 

I should have been as contented with my 
lot in life as the usual run of man is had I 
not been a martyr to that terrible complaint 
** Dyspepsia.” 

I obtained medical advice, and took 
almost everything that was recommended, 
but grew daily worse. I became haggard 
in appearance, and looked upon my whole 
life as a burden to myself and friends. I 
was irritable, and could take no interest in 
anything. 

had been in this miserable state for some 
time, when I was asked by a friend, ‘* Have 
you taken any of Vogeler’s Curative Com 
und; it isa medicine advertised to cure 
Jyspepsia, and I have heard its effects in 
some cases have been simply wonderful.” 

I replied I had not, but would try it. 

I obtained a bottle from my chemist, and 
after a few doses felt a decided change for 
the better. When I had finished the con- 
tents of this bottle, I was so pleased with 
the result that I determined to give it a 
fair and genuine trial, believing that I was 
now on the right road to recovery. 

I discard d all the other medicines, and 
steadily took three doses of the Compound 
each day until I had exhausted the contents 
of three bottles. 

By degrees I lost my careworn look, re- 
gained my appetite, and could faithfully 
say I felt perfectly well. 

My friends were astonished at the change 
in me, and I was questioned on all sides as 
to what had effected the cure. 

I told them I had taken ‘ Vogeler’s 
Curative Compound,” to which I considered 
I owed my life. 

Sold by all dealers in medicine throughout 
the world, at 1s. 1}d. or 2s. 6d. per bottle, or 
sent by parcel post by the Sole Proprietors, 
on receipt of 14 or 30 postuge stamps, or 
equivalent. The Charles A. Vogiler Co., 
45, Farringdon Road, London. 


‘| H'S is a fact which 


should never be lo-t 

sight of by the Asth 

matic We have de- 

monstrated the truth of 

ths assertion in thou 

Can always be sands of cases. Send 3d. 
for explanatory treatise 


on Asthma and Diseases 


of the Respiratory Urgans 

—The Geddes Mannufac 

turing Co, 36, Red Lion 
fi Square, London, W.C 











PP rur THE . CO/,, 
i 


Invigorating. 





Pure, Strong, 
yet Delicate | 
in Perfume. | 


M4 The 4711 Dépot: vi TI 
BRAND 62, NEW BOND STREET, W. BRAND 
Address Mr. W. Reuter, Manager. 





Refreshing. 


‘OQ Ur pred aferzr29 











CLARKE’S | 
“PYRAMID” NURSERY LAMP 
FOOD WARMERS. 


Prices, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. each. 
By their peculiar construction—the glass chimney conducting and 
concentrating heat to the bottom of the water-vessel—they give a 
larger amount of light and heat than can be obtained in any other 
lamp of the same class. All are fitted with 


CLARKE’S NEW REGISTERED PANNIKIN. 

By this invention any liquid food can be poured out or drunk 
without scum or grease passing through the spout, and it prevents 
spilling when poured into a feeding-bottle—so unavoidable with all 
other Pannikins. The Pannikins will fit all the old “ Pyramid” 
Nursery Lamps, and can be purchased separately. 


- THE 
CLARKE’S BURGLAR’S HORROR. 


“Pyramid” Night Lights 


Are the best in the world, and the only fy: 
suitable ones for burning in the above, and nit 
for lighting passages, lobbies, &c. eS . 











material used in the manufacture of any 
of Clarke’s Lights. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


CLARKE’S “ PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT (0., Ld., 


Loxpox, N.W., where all Letters should be addressed. 








@ 
BURN NINE HOURS. - a (qu = < 
ean se PYRAMID 
In Box, containing 8 Lights, 83d. per Box. \ 
N.B.—WNo paraffin or other dangerous VT \ a | Y ’ ae Fe 
' 
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ENAMEL 
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NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S ull Dre S Ss 
CELEBRATED BINOCULARS. 


be SHOULD TRY THESE CIGARETTES! One trial will ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. 























BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA, 


do more to convince vou than anything that can be said in The *: Lancet A convenient and valuable remedy.” 
. 4 7 . 4 ee Li 3 Th row good —*‘* Pure spasm dic Asthma and Asthma due 
their favour. Incidentally we might add that the ‘‘FULIL DRESS”’ Einphs sume of he bones wih os a em is appear 
.: - . » ° 4 V Ese You ) 1M > ‘ im got ad oof my 
Cigarettes are made from the highest grade Virginia Tobacco, and “Ene stato: ib ta ike’ Onty rekedy EIGh Gave ame pet 
*y* ‘ , manent relief 

IMPORTED from th nited States. "2s. tM. and 48. 64. per Box, of all Chemists; or from the 
Pr priet r for the amount in stamps or P.O.O. to any country 

within the Postal Union 
Wianufactured by Kinney Bros., New York. R. HUGGINS & Co., Chemists, 199, Strand, LONDON. 











Sold by all Tobacconists, 
in Packets of 20, or in Boxes of 50 and too. 


JUNO Cycles oat? Shee. 





, cael Mieka, tuk i rosie : RIGID. 
LIGHT. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, | ! SWIFT. 
Opticians and Scientific Instrument Makers to \ Bend a nee for large 
the Queen, ‘ a NO. Cycles el 
38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. | Ra\ernens 
mes: 45, Cornhill ae, Mogens Be at f the sol Ia- 
Nu. fn ! ! Adres Negretti, I | 1] part ; K od ters, 
BRITISH TABLE WATER. i Military Cyel 





Metropolitan Machinists’ Company; utd. *9 
» BISHOPSG ATE WITHOUT, LA 
B.—Every JUNO guaran’ . 





SALUTARIS 
WATER, 





F PATENT 
nt cee ee Hines — 


| et. & %0 USED WITHOUT HEAT. 
BOXES, OF ALL 
HAIRDRESSERS _ RTT ae os 
AND FANCY 
HOUSES IN THe fs 
THREE 
QUEENDOMS 








qin not . ; . 
ae ' yh iy > aA e \ HINDES LIMITED, 
Oe i f Sy } Ww AN “ MANUFACTURERS OF BRUSHES ano TOILET ARTICLES, 
\ ’ 
ww) 


BIRMINGHAM a LONOON. 
li W Adah alt 


lik See 'HOVENDEN’S 


sl] Whit iy 
Wide | 
Ditmas “i 
€ oy 














eg in the hottest 
7 climate ean be 
oblained by [he 

se Ue one of [he 


ion Fland 
aehines 
) nck will make 
Jee elecle, in 3 minutes. 


priees from {8-8-0 7 


es == 
Dig. 





IVORY 
BRUSHES 






SS ENGLISE 


PARKINS 
“x2 GOT TOS wa ERFUME. 


r Y 
Send for | £90,0.BAG. Erie 1/216, 5/6, 20/6 per Bot, 




















N ase co SUES fe de Prony BARS Illustrated atl MOROCCO. SILK a 4) NONE 15 GENUINE UNLESS, bearing our 
ame ane ra . ar on abe 
Catalogue CATALOGUE OF BAGS POST FREE To be had of all Perfumers, Chemists, &c. 


WHOLESALE—R. gy tt nee! & SONS. 
BERNERS STREET, W., & CiTY RO . E.C., LONDON. 








A CHOICE OF 3500 


OXFORD ST.W. 


i) VACCINE for the MOUTH 
Strengthens the Gums 
Perfumes the Breath 
The only Dentifrice 














VINAIGRE LACTE ic SUEZ 
POUR La TOILETTE 


TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 


SCRUBB’S .c2:: AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 
Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 

Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 
Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 


SGRUBB’S sccss\c0 AMMONIA 

















KODAK 


‘These famous hand or tripod cameras, 
whilst embodying the most advanced ideas 
in camera construction, are the simplest 
and most compact Photographic ins:ru- 
ments made. 





Purilis 


lute ly Pure ae L 8. r, super- 
charged with Carbonic Acid Gas. 







Equally suitable for boy or girl, novice 
in photography, or photographic expert. 






Strongly recommended by the faculty 
Case of 12 Champagne Quarts, 26 
Case of & Champagne Pints, 3. 


Delivered free in London and Suburbs 


KOLA CHAMPACNE, 


A WON-ALCONOLIC TONIC & STIMULANT. 


From 1 to 1oo pictures can be made 
without recharge. 








Strongly recommended by travellers in 
all parts of the globe. 


Prices from £1: 6: 0 to £22: 1:0. 





‘ ole On ‘cacage Le in a, eocoe Illustrated Catalogue free on application. 
eS tree cm: “Ren cally goed for eep 1s. Bottle for six to ten Baths. Manufactured solely by 


ing the beni clear and & 


Case of 12 Quarts, @-: 2s Plate 7+. Delivered 
Free in Londen or = 


Tobe hed of Trade Agents vet from 


THE PURE WATER 60, Lre., 


Queen's Road, Battersea Park, 
. LONDON, &.W. 


Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. EASTMAN 


SCRUBB & CO., 32b Southwark St., London, 8.E. Photographic Materials Co. Ltd., 
MANUFACTURERS OF SCRUBB’S ANTISEPTIC SKIN SOAP. Ky dette oa 


PARIS: 4 Place Vendome. 




















is. Bottles. A SPOTLESS SEIN. A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 1s. Bottles. 


SULPHOLINE LOTION. 




















